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She has her own test kitchen 


The foods she buys must pass a triple test—a test by | pack, is well on the road to favor. Many canned foods 
sight, by smell, by taste. Her requirements = look their best when packed in Canco enamel- 
grow stiffer year by year as she learns the lined cans. . 
value of quality. 


CAN CO, 
Look for this emblem 
pantry. embossed in the bot- A Canco salesman will be glad to discuss them 


t 
Let her eye approve, and your brand, your Enamel Lined Cans. With you. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Are you familiar with the scientific results of 


What Mrs. America sees in her own kitchen 


has much to do with what she stocks in her 
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PLANTS 


PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
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- LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS. : 
: Our deliveries for past three months have been : 
slow because of strike. 
: New organization now running fine! Send us : 
= your inquiries. 
The Columbus Lithograph Company 
= Columbus, Ohio = 
: Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds = 


CORN SHAKER 


Most Corn Canners use Ayars 
Corn Shaker Because 


There is no question about the corn getting sufficient 
shake. 


It is well built to withstand constant and long use. 


ABOUT 400 IN USE Lots of machines sold 12 to 15 years ago still in use. 


Cans are fed into machine and delivered automatically to labeling machine without 
handling. 


If you are troubled with Black Discoloration in your corn, here is a remedy—Use our 
Corn Shaker. Shaking also gives the corn a Rich Creamy Appearance. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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Db} HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE {K 
ve 
ESTABLISHED 1863 % 

CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co : 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


Yer 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
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5 ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 
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| But If 

l You are going to need new equipment, see that it is the right equipment. 
i The MONITOR, by its splendid performance, its well selected material 

L and skill used in construction, has attained a position of honor in the Can- 

i ning industry. Now made in the new shops, with splendid facilities both 
in engineering and manufacturing the MONITOR brings you a new assur- 5 

I ance of supreme quality at a very low purchase price. Write us now. 
. Prices will never be lower. 
i SPECIAL AGENTS 
1 P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. Brown Sones ‘Sta, Hamilton, Ont. | 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
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“ASK 


What are some of the uses for 
Glass-lined equipment in the 


A Pfaudler preheater aud vacuum pan in the J, C. Goold Co., Port- 
land, Me. Used for processing crushed fruits of various kinds. 


he list of uses stated on the opposite column is 
by no means complete. New uses are discov- 
ered every day. Some require special apparatus but 
more often our standard line of equipment can be 
adapted. Regardless of what your particular pro- 
cess problem is, you ate at liberty to consult our 
engineering department. ‘The advantages of glass- 
lined equipment for handling any food product are 
self evident. If you desire apparatus that is sani- 
tary, acid proof and durable then it is to your adv- 
antage to get the benefit of our experience. All 
communications will be held strictly confidential ! 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY, 


Canning Division, 


Canning Industry? 


Here are a few. What is 
your process problem? 


Mixers for—Salad Dressing, Mince 
Meat, Soups, Oleomargerine, Edible Oils, 
Cream Starters. 


Cookers for—Tomatoes, Jelly and Mar- 
malade, Strawberries, Grapes, etc. Edible 
and Vegetable Oils, Apple Butter, Potato 
Chips, Vinegar, Sugar Refining Syrups. 
Storage Tanks for—Liquid Foods, 
Soaking Beans, Olive Oil, Catsup. 


Transportation Equipment for— 
Tomato Pulp, Grape: Juice, Mineral 
Waters, Milk and Cream. 


THE PFAUDLER CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


We are making. 


... and wish to know‘if this can be handled in 


your equipment. 


} GT. a2 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each,  .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


The “types” evidently considered last week’s issue 
a Hallowe’en edition, and the “make-up man” joined 
merrily with them, and the pranks they played you 
have all seen. But no one gets angry when the hob- 
goblins are at play. 


HE IMPORTANCE OF FLAVOR—Though the 

: goblins above referred to took our back gate off 

and hung it on the front, possibly you guessed 

that we promised to talk about flavor in this editorial, 

and whether you did or not, we want to talk about that 

most important of all considerations in respect to can- 
ned foods. 

The time is here when the “cooks unto the people,” 
the canners, must give flavor and taste the position 
they are eminently entitled to. “Dead-Sea Apples” are 
famous for their outward beauty, but, as the legend 
goes, when bitten into they are found filled with ashes. 
That may seem like a too strong simile to represent the 
difference between canned foods with or without flavor, 
though fine in appearance, but we do not believe it is. 
Just reduce the consideration to a personal matter and 
you will easily recall having bought things of beauty 
only to be bitterly disappointed in them, and that you 
resolved there and then never to buy again of them. 
If they happened to be foods your resolution lasted, 
and is in force today. And so with every human being: 
deception with regard to its food makes a wound that 
seems never to heal. , 

But, as the Two Black Crows say, “why mention 
that subject?” 


For the very good reason that it is the most im- 
portant consideration before the industry today: lack 
of flavor, or lack of proper flavor, in canned foods is 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, objection found 
by the public today against canned foods. The world 
today is coming over to a belief in canned foods, and 
only the ignoramus says he never eats canned foods. 
And they are beginning to believe that these foods are 
being packed under good sanitary, clean conditions as 
a general thing; but even where these two cardinal 
virtues are freely admitted the complaint will be heard 
that “canned foods do not taste right;” “they are in- 


sipid ;” “they are flat-tasted and not like the fresh,” or 
some such expression in which the speaker tries to 
convey the idea that canned foods are in some way dif- 
ferent from others, particularly the fresh garden stuff. 

And that makes an obstacle that it is not easy to 
surmount. The fact cannot be denied that many can- 
ned foods do not taste “right;” that is, they are not 
natural. The finest can of tomatoes you ever saw does 
not taste like even a mediocre lot of fresh tomatoes as 
picked from the vine. That sounds like heresy coming 
from us, but the surgeon, with an operation to perform, 
does not dress his patient in a full dress suit—not even 
in the latest coming-out-dress of a modern debutante— 
but gets right down to the buff. And so must we. 


Why do so many beautiful appearing fruits, as 
they are turned out of the can, leave the taster “cold” 
if not actually disgusted? Why does the usual can of 
corn closely resemble, in appearance, the old Southern 
Mammy’s Corn Puddin’, before the baking, but bears 
no resemblance whatsoever to the original roasting ear 
in flavor? And only the badly biased will attempt to 
claim that even whole grain corn is the same as the 
fresh cut corn from a roasting ear. 

But last week we were speaking of peas, and we 
had in mind, in particular, the woeful shortage of nat- 
ural taste in the canned peas as found on the market. 
Despite the wonderful mechanical manner in which 
peas are handled, and the beautiful sanitary conditions 
present in their packing, canned peas do not resemble 
fresh cooked peas even nearly. If a housewife took a 
half peck of the pea pods from the vines as they come, 
freshly cut in the fields, to the cannery, and cooked 
them at her home, in the same time (that is as quick- 
ly) as the canner produces the cooked can of peas, 
would the two dishes “eat” the same? And why not? 

Here is need for research work possibly greater 
than any that has been done in the past, for the answer 
to these dilemmas must be worked out, else the con- 
sumption of canned foods will not only not continue to 
grow but will noticeably shrink, or at best remain 
where it is today. The industry cannot remain sta- 
tionary; it must go ahead, and it will go ahead only if 
these problems are solved. Our scientists of all kinds 
have performed wonders in their research into the 
causes of spoilage, etc, our crop doctors have made food 
crop growing a science to be depended upon, and our 
mechanical wizards have enabled you to equip your 
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plants with mechanical slaves of the highest efficiency, 
but unless the products you produce please the palates 
of the people it might have been better if the hidden 
microbes which cause destruction had been left to 
their work, as a help to rid the market of over-produc- 
tions, and it would have been immensely better had the 
crop doctors found enemies instead of friends for food 
crops. 


This need for improved taste in canned foods of 
all kinds is forced upon us by the encroachment of the 
so-called southern fresh vegetables. In days of old 
canned foods had to be depended upon to feed the 
people from November 1st to June 1st, but not so to- 
day. Fresh vegetables are in our markets, in even the 
smallest hamlets, every day of the winter, as well as 
the summer, in plentiful supply, of fine quality and at 
low prices. They are a tremendous competitor of can- 
ned foods and their power must not be underestimated. 
Fresh vegetable growing and distribution is no longer 
a hit-and-miss industry. It is finely organized and the 
distribution closely regulated to bring profit to the 
shippers. In other words, it is today on a thorough 
business basis, and the amount of fresh vegetables, to 
say nothing of fruits, coming upon the market is sim- 
ply astounding. The value of fresh tomatoes shipped 
every winter exceeds the value of the entire canned to- 
mato output; millions of bushels of fresh peas are 
spread all over this country, from Mexico and other 
points, filling the market stalls all winter. There is not 
an item of popular demand that they are not supplying 
and their appeal to eat fresh vegetables meets with a 
popular response. The situation is real and alive, and 
it must be met, and to our way of thinking it can only 
be met by giving the public the same vegetables in 
what we know is a better condition, but above all 
of just as fine flavor. 


Since the beginning canned foods have been 
packed to meet the eye of the big distributors. And 
those distributors have held a long whip which they 
applied without due thought or care. But this day 
has gone. Canned foods must henceforth be packed 
to meet the palates of the consumers. The canners 
now face the task of reorganizing their canning pro- 
cedure to bring this result. They can do it, and it 
must be done. It is one of the penalties of advancing 
progress and no man has any right to complain. 


This trouble of the lack of flavor or taste does not 
come from the kind or quality of vegetables handled 
by the canners; nor does it come from the containers 
used; nor is it simply the difference between “fresh” 
and “cooked” foods. The trouble comes from the 
manner in which it is handled and canned: there is 
something lacking in the factory procedure. There 
must be some way to handle all these vegetables and 
fruits so that they will turn out of the can exactly 
as they went on—full flavored and as tasty as the 
finest garden could produce. That is the task for our 
research committee. It is said Appert, the discoverer 
of the art of canning, could can eggs so that an ome- 
lette could be made from them, and yet they would 
keep perfectly. We have used only the crude methods 
of Appert—the basic principal, and now we must dis- 
cover the finer points, improvements upon it. It is 
not impossible, and another decade will see it in general 
practice. Canned foods are intrinsically good; im- 


provements will not adversely affect their goodness. 
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SOURCES TO BE GIVEN WITH CROP REPORTS 


O change will be instituted by the Department of 

Agriculture in the present method of making up 

statements on the situation of farm products, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, stated orally 
November 2, with the exception that in the future the 
sources from which the information is drawn will be 
published with the statements. 

Speaking in reference to the world figures on the 
cotton carryover issued by the Department September 
15, Secretary Jardine said that the Department wanted 
to be as sound and reliable as possible and investigated 
all sources used for their trustworthiness. 

“The private sources we use,” the Secretary said, 
“get their figures reliably and as well as anybody could 
get them. They have to tell the truth, for they could 
not afford to falsify the facts even if they so desired.” 

The Secretary exemplified his statements by refer- 
ring to the Federation of Master Spinners whose fig- 
ures serve the European trade and are also used by the 
Department of Agriculture. This federation, Mr. Jar- 
dine explained, represents a multitude of small facto- 
ries from which figures on spinning are obtained. 


CANNERY SITE WANTED 


H. S. Pulse, of Lynchburg, O., who has been con- 
ducting a survey of the possibilities of St. Mary’s as a 
site for a canning factory, met with members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Retail Merchants Board 
recently and outlined his working plan. Mr. Pulse, 
who is a banker, attorney and manufacturer, recently 
sold his canning factory at Lynchburg to a group of 
business men, who will continue to operate the Lynch- 
burg Canning Company. 


TO BUILD MORE CANNERIES 


H. M. Crites & Co., of Circleville, O., is contem- 
plating the erection of several more canning plants 
throughout the state, one of. which is to be at Circle- 
ville, according to information received. 


PLANT EXPANDING 


Five two-story brick buildings have been pur- 
chased on Eastern Avenue, in Cincinnati, by the Kir- 
gan Amelia Farms, Incorporated, for $110,000, of the 
Owens Bottle Company, of Toledo. The Kirgan Com- 
pany operates the Arcadia preserving plant at Amelia, 
which makes chili sauce, relishes and condiments. 
Twelve acres are in the new property and the purchase 
is made with view to the erection of another canning 
plant. 


TOMATO TREES 


A letter from Ira E. Deer, of the Deerington Gar- 
dens, at Bargersville, Ind., tells of a “tree tomato 
plant,” which is probably one of the largest and strong- 
est ever grown, and has produced more tomatoes than 
any plant on record. 

The plant was set out June 5, 1927, and on October 
15th was 7 feet 8 inches tall and 7 feet.11 inches across. 
It produced 205 tomatoes, weighing 9014, pounds, up 
until October 7th. There are still 53 ripe and green 
tomatoes on the plant. 

Mr. Deer states that he expects to grow one hun- 
dred tons of tomatoes from the seeds of this huge plant. 
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Used by Canners for every pur- 
pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 
washers, exhausters, etc. 


Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 
Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. Other widths, made to 


order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
efficent. Runs smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. One hundred 
percent sanitary. | 

Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. Can be easily taken apart and made 
into any length conveyor. | Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. We know 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. | Your dealer has it. 


Manufactured by 
La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company a 
La Porte, Indiana CATALOGUE AND| Tis 


The Husker That fuc Feeds Like a Cutter 
HUSKER 


Six Zuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requirés one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 
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COST OF FILLING SILOS 


P. E. McNall and W. A. Hartman, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


ISCONSIN now has 110,000 silos. The more 
W intensive dairy sections of the state have from 

60 to 92 silos for every 100 farms, while the 
whole state averages 54 silos for every 100 farms. 

There can be stored in these silos approximately 
8,800,000 tons of dairy feed. If this feed is valued at 
$4.50 per ton it represents a total of $39,600,000 for 
feed for the dairy herds of the state. 

The costs of filling silos represent more than 40 
per cent of the total costs of silage. A reduction of 
one-eighth in the filling costs, or 25 cents per ton, will 
amount to an annual saving of more than $2,000,000 
to Wisconsin farmers for this one item alone. 

The variation in costs of filling* silos ranged from 
$1.02 to $4.65 per ton, the average cost being $2.06 
per ton. (Table I.) Approximately one-fourth of the 
282 farms had costs greater than $2.50 per ton, while 
an equal number averaged less than $1.75 per ton. This 
wide variation in costs is due to such factors as size of 
silo, length of haul, size of crew, and labor and equip- 
ment use. The factors most directly responsible for 
variations in costs per ton are the silo and machinery+ 
costs. These two items, consisting of silo, engine, ensi- 
lage cutter, corn binder and wagons, constitute 68 
cents, or 33 per cent of the average cost. 

Types of Silos Vary Greatly—tThere are six types 
of silos more or less commonly used in Wisconsin and 
the type determines to a considerable extent the cost 
per ton for storing silage. The most commonly used 
type is the concrete silo. Nearly one-half of the farmers 
visited owned this type. The next in importance is the 
wood silo, which is found on approximately 30 per cent 
of the farms. The remaining 20 per cent is fairly 
evenly divided between the clay block, brick, and stone 
types. 

It is interesting to note that the average capacities 
of the different types of silos vary greatly. The brick 
silos, for example, have an average capacity of 130 
tons, while the wood silos average but 80 tons capacity. 
It will also be noticed that the average estimated total 
years’ use varies from 23 years for the wood silos to 
over 50 years for the concrete and stone silos. The va- 
riation in capacities, along with the difference in total 
years’ use, helps account for the differences in the total 
annual costs per silo. There is not a great difference 
in the estimated total years’ use between the different 
types of stone, clay and cement silos. 


TABLE !.—AVERAGE COST OF FILLING SILOS 
(282 farms in Southeast Wisconsin) 


Cost Percent of 

Items per ton total costs 
Silo, depreciation and repairs $. 10.6 
Engine, depreciation and repairs 17 8.2 
Ensilage cutter, depreciation and repairs..............s000 -18 8.8 
Corn binder 10 4.9 
Wagons -01 5 
Man work, 1.83 hours .58 28.1 
Horse work, 2.57 hours .35 17.0 
Twine, 12c per pound .07 3.4 
Fuel* -07 3.4 
Interest on silo and equipment...............scccccsssssses-esesesees 31 15.1 
Total cost per ton 2.06 100% 


*Kerosene sold for about 11 cents per gallon and gasoline sold at 
approximately 15 cents per gallon. 


*The costs include all items involved in cutting and hauling the 
eorn and filling the silo. They also include the yearly cost of the silo. 


+Proof of statements contained ‘in the body of the bulletin for which 
no substantiating figures are given were worked out by M. H. Ingra- 
ham, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, University of Wisconsin. A 
copy of the method used in determining the correlations will be sent 
upon request. 
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Silo Costs per Ton Vary Slightly—tThe silo costs 
when expressed in terms of their capacities range from 
40 cents for the concrete silos to 49 cents per ton for 
cement stave silos. The old stone silos were con- 
structed from eight to thirty-five years ago, when con- 
struction was cheap compared with later construction. 
For this reason the silo costs per ton of silage are very 
low for this type, being only 21 cents. The largest 
single item of current cost is interest on the capital in- 
vested in the silo. This cost varies greatly for various 
types of silos, being 9 cents per ton silage for the old 
stone silo, as compared with 25 cents per ton for the ce- 
ment stave silos. 

The first costs (and, therefore, the interest costs) 
are influenced by the date of construction. The cement 
stave silos are the newest silos in point of time of con- 
struction, and their interest charges are highest. 

Most of the silos put up recently have been either 
of the cement stave, concrete or the hollow tile type. 
Of the 282 farms visited, none had put up wood silos 
within the last five years, and no stone silos have been 
erected during the last ten years. The cement stave, 
concrete, hollow tile and brick silos have less deprecia- 
tion per ton capacity and fewer charges for repairs 
than the other types of silos. This is offset to some ex- 
tent by interest and taxes, which are greater on silos 
with higher first costs. The variation in annual cost 
per ton is also influenced by the average capacities of 
the different silo types. The first cost per ton of a 130- 
ton silo will be less than the first cost per ton of an 80- 
ton silo of the same type. 

Machinery Costs Important—The four items of 
machinery, engine, ensilage cutter, corn binder and 
wagons, make up 46 cents, or 22.4 per cent of the total 
costs of filling silos (Table I). Binders and wagons 
constitute less than one-fourth of the machinery and 
equipment costs; the engine a little more than one- 
fourth, while the cutter accounts for just one-half of 
the equipment costs. The extreme variation in costs is 
from 31 cents to 88 cents, or a spread of 57 cents per 
ton (Table V). This variation in costs indicates the 
degree of efficiency in the use of machinery. As the 
capacity of the silo is increased the machinery costs 
per ton become less. In other words, large silos use 
machinery more efficiently than do small silos. 

Hired Engine and Cutter an Economy—Approxi- 
mately one-half of the total quantity of silage, 27,238 
tons, was put up by hired engines and cutters. The 
average cost of the hired machines was 2 cents more 
per ton than was the average cost of the owned engine 
and cutter (Table VI). 

As the capacity of the silos increased from the 
group of small silos to the group of large silos, the 
hired engine and cutter costs decreased from 37 cents 
to 33 cents per ton. 

The engine and cutter costs, for those owning 
their engines and cutters, decreased from 43 cents per 
ton for the group of small silos to 24 cents for the 


. TABLE V.—LABOR AND MACHINERY COSTS 
(In Cents Per Ton) 

Item Low Cost High Cost Average Cost 
Man labor 27 96 58 
Machinery 31 88 46 

TABLE VI.—COST PER TON OF HIRED AND OWNED ENGINE 
AND CUTTER 


Hired engine and 
cutter cost per ton 


Silo capacity Owned engine and 


cutter cost per ton 


Cents Cents 
50-70 Tons 37 43 
71-90 37 38 
91-110 36 37 
1114+ “ 33 24 
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“BLOOD TELLS” 


Scene on our 240 acre Idaho Ranch used exclusively for seed pea breeding; show- : 
ing a crew of men “‘selecting.” Each vine and pod is carefully examined for 

trueness to type. The importance of this work, which can not be over-estimated, : 
is in charge of a man with 47 years’ experience — 26 in our own employ. 


THE SECOND STEP TOWARD PEDIGREED SEED. 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. _ Breeders & Growers 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


The HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY Corp. 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
MANUFACTURERS 


MASTER-BUILT MACHINERY 


FOR CANNERS OF: 


Hansen Sanitary 


Pea & Bean Filler Peas Baked Beans F ruits ee ry ae 
Corn Apple Sauce Pumpkin siesietinteead 
Jams Pork and Beans Berries 
Beets Tomato Puree Cherries 
Seeds Tomato Paste Pop Corn 
Syrup String Beans  Succotash 
Hominy Crushed Fruit Preserves 
Apples Chilli Con Carne Lima Beans 
Red Kidney Beans 
——* — For ten years the steadily increasing line of Hansen ‘“Master-Built’” Machinery 
has been establishing new records of performance that elevated it to its pre- Hansen Sanitary 
sent position of supremacy. Increasing at the rate of two or more new devel- Can Washer 


opments each year, the Hansen line will soon offer to Canners, machines for 
the accurate measuring and filling into tins of many products now being hand- 


led by hand. 


Aut ti Hi Fruit Hansen Four Roll Haneen Sanitary 
Filler, and Filler Beet Topper Corn Filler 
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group of large silos. The spread in this case is 17 cents 
per ton. These figures indicate that the men with silos 
of less than 100 tons capacity can hire engines and cut- 
ters for silo filling as cheaply as they can own them. 
On the other hand, those farmers having the large silos 
can fill them approximately 11 cents cheaper per ton 
by owning their engines and cutters than they can by 
hiring them, provided they use the machinery as much 
as is ordinarily used in a silo filling ring. 

Labor Costs Variable—Labor costs vary more 
than do machinery costs, but because of the inefficient 
use of labor the correlation between this factor and the 
total costs is not important.. The variation in the costs 
of man labor is from 27 cents to 96 cents, with an av- 
erage of 58 cents per ton (Table V). Labor costs con- 
stitute 21.1 per cent, while machinery costs represent 
but 22.4 per cent of the total costs. 


As the capacity of the silo increases there is no 
definite trend of labor costs either toward a lower or 
higher cost per ton. Large silos use as much labor per 
ton as do the small silos. In other words, there is no 
correlation between labor costs and total costs per ton. 

An average of two hours man labor per ton was 
spent in the silo. This time is for distributing and 
tramping silage. Many of the farmers used no men to 
tramp the silage and reported good silage. Should no 
men be placed in the silo it will reduce the cost about 
six cents per ton. 


Size of Crew Affects Costs—The number of men, 
or crew size, used in filling silos ranges from three to 
twenty-three (Table VII). The farmers with the ex- 
tremely small number of men per crew usually fill their 
silos with the use of family labor only. They exchange 
labor with none of their neighbors. 

The customary crew is composed of neighbors and 
hired men who go as a unit from farm to farm and fill 
each silo of the group. This arrangement is spoken of 
as a “silo filling ring.”” The number of men most com- 
monly found in the crew is seven to eight. This is true 
in the case of the smallest silos. The five to six and 
eleven to twelve men crews are next in number in the 
filling of these silos, each having twelve crews, while 
the nine to ten men crews stand next with eight crews. 
The seven to eight men crews were the ones most com- 
monly used in filling the 71-90 ton silos, with the eleven 
to twelve men crews next in number; the crews con- 
taining five to six men are third in importance. 


TABLE VII.—SIZE OF CREW USED IN SILO FILLING 


Total tons Number of crews with the following number of 
silage men in crew 
per farm 
1-4 5-6 7-8 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 17-18 19-20 20-23 

50-70 5 12 24 8 12 8 6 1 1 — 
71-90 4 a 9 13 8 9 2 — 1 
91-110 4 3 #12 #9 6 5 5 1 _ 1 
111+ 7 > lsW 16 12 8 7 1 — 
Total 20 34 61 43 47 33 28 11 2 2 


The crew size does not increase appreciably until the silo capacity 
reaches 110 tons. 

Here the usual size of crew is the nine to ten men, 
with the eleven to twelve men crew next in number. 
The thirteen to fourteen and seven to eight men crews 
are next with twelve and eleven crews, respectively. 
The size of crew is determined more by the custom of 
exchanging labor during silo filling, called “rings,” 
than by the need of the farm for men. 

Length of Haul of Minor Importance —It is 
sometimes argued that the length of haul is an impor- 
tant factor in the cost of filling silos. How far can a 
man afford to haul silage? Should farmers continue 
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the policy of growing corn in the one or two of the 
fields nearest the silo and by so doing fail to obtain the 
advantage of a rotation, in order to reduce the average 
length of haul? 
Length of haul influences labor costs to some ex- 
tent. If the length of haul is increased 80 rods, one- 
fourth mile, it will ordinarily increase the labor costs 
less than four cents per ton.t The effect of an increase 
of one-fourth mile in the length of haul upon the total 
cost of filling silos amounts to less than 9 cents per ton. 
For example, the additional cost of filling an 80-ton silo 
because of one-fourth mile longer haul will be $7.20. 
Larger Silos Are Desirable—The quantity of silage 
put up has some relation to the costs of filling silos. It 
usually costs less per ton to fill a large silo than to fill 
a small one. The costs of filling a silo of 147 tons ca- 
pacity are $1.89 per ton, while a 56-ton silo is filled at 
a cost of $2.39 per ton (Table VIII). The largest part 
of this variation of 50 cents per ton is in the use of 
equipment which costs 22 cents per ton less for the 
large than for the small silo. The charge for the use 
of the silo is ten cents less, man labor, five cents, horse 
labor, three cents, and twine one cent less. The remain- 
ing difference of nine cents is interest on the silo and 
equipment. 


TABLE VIII.—MORE TONS PER FARM MEANS LOWER 
COSTS PER TON 


Cost per ton 
ons 

Tons of silage Man Horse Silo Equip- Twine Fuel Inter- Total 

silage per farm labor work ent est 

111 + 147 $.57 $.34 $.19 $.37 $.07 $.07 $.28 $1.89 
91-110 101 .56 .34 .20 -50 .07 .07 .30 2.04 
71-90 81 59 36 23 51 07 .07 34 2.17 
50-70 56 -62 .37 .30 -59 .07 .07 2.39 
Average 98 .58 .35 -22 -46 -07 .07 31 2.06 


The outstanding points in connection with the 
large silos are the effective use of machinery and the 
ineffective use of labor. As the capacity of the silos is 
increased there is more efficient use of machinery. 
Labor costs per ton, on the other hand, do not vary 
with increasing capacity. 

In efficiency in the use of labor is as noticeable in 
the filling of large as of small silos. This is probably 
caused by the custom of maintaining silo rings wherein 
each man exchanges labor and teams with every other 
man of the ring. It frequently happens that farmers 
will have more men than they can use effectively when 
the engine and cutter size, the size of the silo and other 
factors are taken into consideration. Again, a farm 
with a large silo where silage is hauled a long distance 
and is packed in the silo by trampers, will have the 
same number of men and teams as a small silo with a 
correspondingly shorter length of haul and no tramp- 
ing of silage. In the one instance the men and teams 
are busy, while in the case of the smaller silo the time 
of both men and teams is wasted while waiting their 
turn for unloading to the cutter. 


It costs less per ton to fill a large silo, not so much 
because of the direct effect of size upon costs, as its in- 
direct effect upon machinery, silo, and labor. In other 
words, if the machinery and silo costs per ton were 
held constant an increase of one ton in the capacity 
of the silo would cause an increase of less than one cent 
per ton in the costs of filling the silo. 

The greatest variation in costs are the result of 
the use of machinery. Engine and cutter, or machin- 
ery costs, vary as much as do their capacities for han- 


¢The correlation indicates the influence on equipment and silo to be 
less than 1 per cent per ton for each one-fourth mile increase in length 
of haul. The greater part of the other 4 cents per ton is probably due 


to increase in horse labor costs. 
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dling silage. Some of the cutters, when run at full 
capacity, require much more silage to keep them run- 
ning than is possible for two men to supply to the cut- 
ters. The result is either a wastage of power, because 
of failure to completely utilize all available power, or 
a reduction in the speed of the cutter so the engine is 
not used to optimum capacity. Occasionally a unit, 
or engine and cutter, is found where the proper balance 
is maintained and these costs are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Approximately 60 per cent of the variation in 
costs per ton is the result of the variation in costs of 
engine, cutter and silo. 

When Crews Are Effective—An 80-ton silo was 
filled at a cost of $1.54 per ton. A 16-inch cutter driven 
by a 20-horsepower steam engine was used to cut and 
blow the silage into the silo. The length of haul aver- 
aged 90 rods, or a little over one-fourth mile. Ten 
acres of corn were used to fill the silo. The crew con- 
sisted of thirteen men in all. One man and three 
horses worked 14 hours in cutting the corn. Eight men 
and wagons hauled corn for seven hours each. No ex- 
tra pitchers were used. Two men were employed with 
the engine and cutter, and the remaining two tramped 
silage. It took six hours to fill the silo. There was a 
total of 94 hours of man labor and 154 hours of horse 
work used to fill this silo. This gave an average of 1.05 


hours of man labor and 1.94 hours of horse work per 
ton. 


A second silo of 150-ton capacity was filled from 
16 acres at a cost of $1.18 per ton. Eleven men com- 
posed the crew. Six men and teams, with no extra 
pitchers, hauled the corn an average of 60 rods in 15 
hours. Two men in the silo with one engine man and 
one man feeding the cutter worked 15 hours. A 14- 
inch cutter and a gas engine were used. A total of 
159 hours of man labor and 252 hours of horse work 
were required to fil] the silo. The average per ton was 
1.06 hours of man labor and 1.68 hours of horse work. 

Where Material Was Obtained—Data were ob- 
tained from seven counties of the east and southeast 
part of the state (Table IX). Two hundred and eighty- 
two usable records were obtained, covering the three 
years 1921 to 1923, inclusive. Sixty-seven of the farms 
had two silos per farm, while 215 farms had but one 
silo per farm. 


TABLE IX.—DISTRIBUTION OF SILO RECORDS 


County Total 


Number of farms having 


farms One silo Two silos 

Dodge 51 41 10 
Fond du Lac 24 17 7 
Ozaukee 3 2 1 
Sheboygan 29 21 8 
Walworth 110. 92 18 
Washington 46 32 14 
Waukesha 19 10 9 

Total 282 215 67 

Per cent 100 76.2 


23.8 


How Information Was Obtained—The data were 
obtained by personal visits to each of the farms. Each 
farmer was interviewed personally in order to obtain 
the man labor and horse work data, as well as te ma- 
terials used and the information concerning the equip- 
ment. Wherever the cutter and engine were owned 
and operated by one man who supplied them for the 
“ring,” or series of silos filled, data concerning the 
costs, repairs, etc., of these machines were obtained 
from the owner. These costs were then distributed to 
all silos which had been filled by this cutter and engine 
in proportion to the time required to fill each silo. 

The enumerators were men trained in agricultural 
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economics and experienced in dealing with farmers. 
They checked the schedules in the field in order to de- 
termine the dependability of the figures obtained on 
each schedule. Questions concerning the records were 
immediately referred to the individual farmers. When- 
ever the questions could not be satisfactorily answered 
the schedules were not used. 

The schedule was adapted from a schedule used by 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C 


How Costs Were Determined—1. All hired help 
was figured at its cost to the farmer, while $.20 per 
hour for man labor and $.12 per hour for horse work 
was used for all exchange help and the farmer’s own 
time and teams. At the present time horse work costs 
are somewhat higher than the figures used. 

2. Whenever the cutter and engine were hired, an 
engineman was included with the unit. In this case 
the labor cost was charged with one man at the rate of 
$.20 per hour, and the amount was deducted from the 
machinery cost. 

3. A charge of thirty-five cents per meal for the 
men and 10 cents per feed for horses was entered as a 
part of the filling costs. 

4. Wherever no estimate was given by the farmer, 
silo depreciation was figured at 2 per cent for concrete . 
silos and five per cent for wood stave silos. 

5. The depreciation of the silo and the machinery 
used in filling the silo was figured on the basis of the 
total years’ use whenever the date of purchase and the 
first cost were known. To the number of years the 
machines had been used at the present time was added 
the estimated future years’ use in order to obtain the 
total years’ use. This figure was divided into the first 
cost in order to obtain the annual depreciation. In case 
the first cost or date of purchase were not known, the 
present estimated value divided by the estimated years’ 
future use gave the annual depreciation. Scrap value 
of the machine or silo was neglected in this estimate. 

6. The annual repairs on the silo and the machin- 
ery were estimated by the farmer. This figure included 
the various items of repair for the engine, cutter, hay- 
rack and other machinery used for silo filling. 

7. The rate charged for insurance and taxes was 
obtained from the local assessor. 

8. A flat rate of 6 per cent interest was charged 
on present value of investment in equipment and silo. 

9. Total annual costs consist of all the costs, ex- 
cept interest, on each particular machine and the silo. 

10. In determining the part of the total annual cost 
of each machine to be charged against the cost of filling 
the silo, the number of days the machine was used for 
all purposes throughout the year was obtained from 
the farmer. The ratio of the number of days a me- 
chine was used in filling the silo to the total number of 
days it was used through the year gave the portion of 
the total annual cost to be charged against the costs of 
filling the silo. In the case of the corn binder the 
number of acres of corn cut each year was substituted 
for the number of days used. 

11. Whenever a machine was hired the entire cost 
was charged as equipment cost against costs of filling 
the silo, except as noted in 2. 


12. The capacity of the various silos was calc.- 
lated from the tables constructed from the data pub- 
lished by C. H. Eckles, of Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion; L. W. Chase, of Nebraska Experiment Station; 


O. E. Reed and J. B. Fitch, of Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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CANNED FOODS GOOD AFTER NINETY YEARS 


(Note—Recently there have been many stories of old can- 
ned foods being found perfectly good, as any experienced or 
thoughtful person might expect; but this story, taken from the 
Interstate Grocer, has a somewhat different flavor, and it’s 
good.—The Editor.) 


S evidence that canned foods are fit for consump- 
tion when cann ed for many years, a number of 
instances have been collected showing that foods 

are fit for consumption that have been preserved in tins 
for as much as eighty-six years to ninety years. In this 
connection, Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, of the Harvard Med- 
ical School, says: ‘Food properly preserved by heat is 
sterile, and such food is the safest food that comes on 
our tables.” 

Not so long ago a New York groceryman served a 
luncheon entirely composed of canned foods, old and 
new, to several of his friends. To each guest he served 
two portions, one of food aged anywhere from five to 
twenty-five years, the other fresh packed. The guests 
-did not know which was the old and which the new, and 
were asked to tell at each course which portion they 
liked better. 


The first course was pea soup, one portion made 
from canned peas, fourteen years old; the other packed 
that year. Most of the guests voted for the fourteen- 
year-old soup. Other dishes were beef stew, fourteen 
years old; braised beef, eight years old; roast chicken, 
four years old; shrimp, seven years; corned beef, twelve 
years; pigs’ feet, twelve years. The foods that had 
been canned longest were voted best by a large ma- 
jority. 


Food Good After 90 Years 


In 1824 Captain Perry, seeking a Northwest pass- 
age, left canned foods in a “cache” in the Arctic. This 
cache of food was found by Sir John Ross, eight years 
later and some of the cans brought back to England and 
given to a scientific society in Hull, which placed them 
ina museum. In 1911, eighty-six years after they had 
been found, and perhaps ninety years after they had 
been put up, tins of soup, roast beef, mutton, turnips 
and carrots were opened, sampled by scientific men and 
found perfectly fresh and savory. 

Last year a can of beef which belonged to the 
stores of Sir John Franklin, during his exploratory 
expedition to the Arctic in 1866, was opened in Liver- 
pool in the presence of a bacteriologist and a number of 
canned food men. The product, eighty-one years old, 


was found to be in apparently perfect condition without 
any evidence of decay. 


_ Rats were fed large quantities of the meat and re- 
mained in perfect health. The bacteriologist, summing 
up his report on the condition of this can of meat, said: 
“Had this tin of meat been submitted to me by public 
health authorities for a bacteriological examination as 
to whether it was fit for human consumption, I would 
have reported that it was in sound condition, and that 


it could be used as a food without risk of any harmful 
consequences.” 


Ate Canned Meat 63 Years Old 


Canned meat forty-one years old from the stores 
of a British warship, the “Blonde,” were found east 
ashore from a wreck and found wholesome when opened 
forty-four years later. Professor Tyndall sampled 


meats that had kept good for sixty-three years, 
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As long as a can has not been punctured by acci- 
dent or otherwise, the food in it is as good, ten or an 
indefinite number of years after canning, as the day it 
was canned. 


WM. SILVER SIZES THE SITUATION 


HE well-known brokerage house of Wm. Silver & 

Co., of Aberdeen, Md., recently summarized the 

canned foods market situation in an interesting 
way. They said: 


“Aberdeen, Md., Oct. 27, 1927. 

We wish to emphasize a few facts of which pos- 
sibly you are already cognizant: 

1925 and 1926 produced the largest crop of vege- 
tables and fruits in the history of the country, and yet 
those large packs have been absorbed, and in contrast 
1927 has been a very short production year generally 
for canned foods. 


Take Peas—Notwithstanding the two tremendous 
packs of the two preceding years and the demoraliza- 
tion of Eastern canners at the end of the pea packing 
season this year, peas have already advanced 25c to 30c 
per dozen, and certain grades are very difficult to secure 
even at the advance. 


In Tomatoes—the situation in the East is very 
similar to what it was in peas early in the year. There 
has been a good crop of tomatoes in the East, but on 
only 50 per cent acreage, but there has been a very 
short pack in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Tennessee, 
and indications point to only a moderate pack in Cali- 
fornia; so that short crops in other sections and short 
acreage in the Tri-State section would indicate a pack 
of probably not more than 12,000,000 cases, with a pack 
of only 10,000,000 cases last year. 


The tomato market in the East is simply a forced 
situation, just like peas were early in the season. The 
packers have been demoralized and just dumped their 
goods. The situation has allowed some of the chain 
stores to sell tomatoes four cans for 25c, and even the 
women’s magazines are calling the attention of house- 
holders to the fact of the short pack of tomatoes, and 
that this is the time to lay in their stocks for winter’s 
use, anticipating a sharp advance in price. 

While this is true of the standard grades, the bet- 
ter grades are exceedingly scaree and are firmly held. 

Last spring corn reached exceedingly low prices, 
which encouraged consumption, thus tremendously de- 
creasing stocks and many who bought, anticipating 
future demands, sold out the surplus they had thus 
laid by. 

Secretaries of the various associations throughout 
the country have gathered statistics of this year’s 
pack, which indicates only about 10,000,000 cases of 
corn throughout the country, and there has already 
been an advance of from 25c to 30c per dozen in the 
price of corn, and no one can predict the future, as the 
pack this year is only about one-half of last, and many 
packers have been compelled to make short deliveries 
for the first time in their history. 


Even stringless beans have been disappointing— 
both spring and fall crops—and accordingly the market 
today is in a strong position as indicated by quotations. 

This is not a boosting letter—it is simply a state- 


ment of facts for your attention, and a word to the wise 
should be sufficient.” 
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IMMIGRANT TOMATOES ARRIVE WELL CANNED 


(From the Baltimore Evening Sun of October 29th.) 


“The largest shipment of non-Nordic toma- 
toes ever to arrive in Baltimore was unloaded here 
today. They came, one thousand and five hundred 
cases strong, from Italy. Some were Parma toma- 
toes. Some were Naples tomatoes. 

They made the journey in a canned state 
aboard the American steamship Liberty Land. 
Just how much hullabaloo may be raised over them 
with politics in its present state of lethargy is a 
subject that might be discussed at the dinner 
table. 

The Hon. Franklin Upshur, Eastern Shore 
Democrat and wet, who last fall espoused the cause 
of the Nordic tomato, could not be reached today. 
Neither could United States Senator Millard 4K. 
Tydings, who lined up with Mr. Upshur in his 
fight. 

‘ Protective Tariff Advocated—It was Mr. Up- 
shur who, in the course of an unsuccessful cam- 
paign for a seat in Congress, exposed the insidious 
influences that were undermining the Nordic to- 
mato. He even advocated a tariff for protection of 
the native-born fruit. 

In his fight to maintain the nobility and su- 
premacy of the Nordic tomato Mr. Upshur dis- 
patched to Gov. Albert C. Ritchie a sample basket 
of uncanned, 100 per cent American Nordic toma- 
toes grown on the candidate’s ‘own little farm in 
Worcester county.’ 

The alien tomatoes also have incurred the en- 
mity of the Del-Mar-Va Association. This organi- 
zation has frequently advocated the enactment of 
a tariff that would make the importation of foreign 
tomatoes an unprofitable business.” 

These tomatoes arrived in good condition, were 
stored by an Italian wholesaler near our office, and we 
learned sold at $4.00 per case of 24 cans (No. 3s), and 
at $5.00 per case of 48 cans (No. 1s). The importer 
says they sell well and freely. They are of the 1927 
pack. 


FARM OUTLOOK BRIGHTER 


ITH the farmer’s financial position greatly im- 
VW\ proved as compared with his situation a year 
ago, optimism prevails throughout the fertilizer 
industry with respect to the use of plant food on next 
season’s crops, according to Charles J. Brand, executive 
secretary and treasurer of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, in announcing that the annual southern con- 
vention of the association will be held at Atlanta, No- 
vember 8 and 9. 

“All lines of business that deal with the farmer 
are feeling much more optimistic now than last year,” 
Brand said. “As is true with other industries that are 
closely allied to farming, the fertilizer industry suffers 
bad business or enjoys good business in direct ratio 
with the fall or rise of the farmer’s buying power. 
Though cotton farmers raised nearly 18 million bales 
last year, and this year appear to have a crop of about 
five million bales less than last, they are receiving some 
$200,000.000 more for this year’s small crop than for 
last year’s big one. 
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“While this situation may reflect the true work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand, nevertheless the 
hardship that a big crop brings on the farmer is an 
economic crime,” he declared. “Every element of our 
economic structure that is connected with farming, 
either closely or remotely, feels the ebb and flow of the 
tide of the prices of farm products. If we could at- 


tain a fair degree of stabilization, everyone would be 
better off.” 


The forthcoming convention of the fertilizer in- 
dustry will give some attention to this subject. Dr. 
B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C., chairman, board of trus- 
tees, American Cotton Growers Exchange, will discuss 


“Stabilized Agriculture—the Hope of Allied Indus 
tries.” 


Abram F. Myers, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, is to speak on “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission—A Constructive Force in American Busi- 
ness.” His message will be of particular interest to 
members of this industry because 252 concerns, rep- 
resenting well over 85 per cent of the tonnage annually 
sold in this country, have subscribed to a code of trade 
practices since the beginning of the year. 


Other speakers are Eugene Talmadge, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of Georgia; E. L. Robins, Merid- 
ian, Miss., president of the association; J. C. Pridmore, 
Atlanta, director, Southern division, Soil Improvement 
Committee; J. N. Harper, joint director, agricultural 
and scientific bureau, N. V. Potash Export My., of New 
York; H. R. Smalley, Washington, director, Northern 
division, Soil Improvement Committee, and Charles J. 
Brand. 


1926 PRUNE CROP CLEANED UP 


HE California Prune and Apricot Growers Asso- 
i ciation, through its management, has just an- 
nounced to its members the sale of the entire un- 
sold portion of the 1926 crop of prunes to the Catz 
American Company, one of the largest dealers and ex- 
porters of dried fruits, having large systems of distri- 
bution both in the United States and in Europe, the 
sale being made at fair prices and in line with present 
market conditions, and it is a part of the contract that 
the Association will pack in its own packing houses all 
of the fruit so sold, except such portion as may be 
shipped in export bags to Europe. 

It is understood that the terms of sale provide that 
all of said fruit will be packed and shipped not later 
than December 31st. This sale puts the Association in 
a position to begin to lay plans for closing the 1926 
pool, so that a definite statement may be made as to 
its status within the next 60 or 90 days. 


In commenting on ths sale, General Manager J. M. 
Parker, who is now in supervision of sales for the As- 
sociation, stated that in his opinion the sale of 1926 
carry-over would have a most beneficial effect on the 
market, because the trade always shows a greater re- 
luctance in buying when they have knowledge of the 
fact that any quantity of old prunes are still available, 
and also because the information has been given by the 
buyer that a great part of the 1926 crop so sold will 
move into European markets, not in competition with 
current business, but to fill orders covering Oregon 
crop, which have had to be canceled on account of the 
fact that the Oregon crop is deficient in certain sizes. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 


vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 


with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building 


Baltimore 


all sizes and Types. 


Indiana Pulpers 
Improved Brush Finishers 


Indiana Paddle Finishers 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Indiana Grading Tables 

Indiana Corn Shakers 

Indiana Continuous Pumpkin 
Wilters 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


Your Cooking Problems Solved 
by use of these appliances. 


Actual tests show 
The Kook-More Koil 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Steam Traps 

Steel Stools 

Enameled Pails 

Enameled Pipe 

Peeling Knives 

Fire Pots 

Open & Closed Retorts 


COIL IN TANK 
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It was also stated by Mr. Parker that the latest 
canvass of the size of prune crops in all sections of the 
world showed material decreases over first estimates, 
and this fact, taken with the reports of large sales al- 
ready made, should have a tendency to create a firmer 
market with upward tendency of price. However, the 
extent of this beneficial result will depend on how the 
situation is met by both growers and commercial fac- 
tors. 

There is no reason why a situation which is statis- 
tically strong, as far as prunes are concerned, should 
not work out practically in the same direction as fig- 
ures indicate. Should this be so, there is every hope to 
believe that the California crop may be moved into con- 
sumption in an orderly and constructive way during 
the remainder of the year. 

Commenting on the above, Wrangler, our Chicago 
correspondent, says: 

“This will react beneficially on canned foods. The 
prune crop (1927) is very heavy, and the 1926 surplus 
weighed down the market until prices are lower than 
ever before in our previous history. Selling out the 
1926 surplus will relieve the market and may put prices 
up.” 


ANOTHER ANSWER TO “GRIEVANCES” 


SUALLY we pay no attentionto anonymous let- 

ters, but here is one sent from New York city, the 

writer of which we know not, and have not even 
tried to guess. The writer, in fact, is unimportant, but 
the answers he makes are important, and that is what 
we are after, and why we made an exception in this in- 
stance. 


Here is his letter, just as received. Read it first: 


October 18th, 1927. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 
Attention of the Editor. 

Gentlemen: Under the heading “Airing Some 
Grievances,” there appears an interesting article. 
Naturally, only by such frank expressions can we 
delve to the bottom of things, thereby come to a 
proper solution of problems which have vexed can- 
ners. However, the friend who has presented his 
grievances seems to have a more or less lopsided 
view of things. But why shouldn’t he, looking at 
it from the packer’s viewpoint? The best way, 
probably, to answer these questions would be by 
asking some. First, to ask the Canners Associa- 
tion, can companies and canners’ supply men to use 
their influence to try stop the importation of toma- 
toes from Italy. Isn’t this going too far? Is it 
proper to try and deprive the public of something 
they want to satisfy our own pocketbooks? Cer- 
tainly, Italian tomatoes are in a class by them- 
selves, and do not compete with the American 
product. Certainly, Italian tomatoes are far be- 
yond competition. Comparison of prices of Italian 
tomatoes with domestic goods will bear this out. 

Secondly, the question is raised, why isn’t the 
ban raised on the Big Five packers so they can buy 
canned foods as they did? Would this really help? 
Would it mean the consumption of any more can- 
ned tomatoes? The answer is decidedly no, for if 
the Big Five did enter the market to buy and sell 
canned foods, it would only mean that the busi- 
ness which they take. must be deducted from. the 
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usual volume done by the wholesale grocers and 
other distributors. Regardless of who sells can- 
ned foods, as they are being marketed today, only 


a certain quantity can go into consumption and no 
more. 


The packer is evidently skeptical as to the 
tomato situation; certainly the market is in a de- 
moralized condition. There has been a lot of 
guessing as to the size of the pack, but little is ac- 
tually known; probably the pack has been shorter 
this year than previous years, but canners are im- 
bued with the idea that the pack is really bigger 
than it is supposed to be. As long as this thought 
exists prices will be low. We must bear in mind 
that this has been ‘an unusual season. We have had 
a longer so-called “glut” period, at which time 
everyone knows tomatoes are sold at cost or even 
below. The packer alone can remedy the situa- 
tion. Canned Foods Week is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the canner, but every week should be 
Canned Foods Week, and if the canner will bear 
this in mind, and rather pack quality than quan- 
tity, just such situations as these would not cause 
so much unrest in the Tri-State district. As soon 
as the canner realizes this, the better it will be for 
the industry as a whole. 


We trust this will answer the questions put 
forth, and will be glad to read further on the sub- 
ject in your columns. Yours very truly, 

F. J. B. 


The question of the competition of Italian toma- 
toes is not one of quality—generally they are of very 
good quality—but of economic procedure so far as the 
American tomato canner is concerned. Tomatoes can 
be grown by the cheap labor in Europe canned by the 
cheap labor (a whole week’s work at what the Ameri- 
can pays for one day), and the steamship lines can lay 
these canned tomatoes down in New York for less 
freight charge than a tomato canner on the lower Pe- 
ninsula of Maryland can ship the same goods to New 
York. As long as the foreign canned tomatoes amount- 
ed to only a few thousand cases this situation was re- 
garded without concern. But their production has in- 
creased enormously, and can continue to increase, and 
it is now a very serious factor. Last year the imports 
of canned tomatoes amounted to approximately three 
million cases, which by coincidence amounted to almost 
the amount of reduction in the normal American out- 
put. The result was that, instead of the tomato can- 
ners of this country profiting from their good business 
foresight in reducing production so as to bring back a 
profitable market price, the foreign goods overloaded 
the market and prices declined instead of advancing. 
Therein is the real story of the 1926-27 tomato market 
debacle, and unless the writer wants to see the Ameri- 
can tomato canners driven out of that line of business, 
something must be done to check the imports of canned 
tomatoes. A tariff which would equalize the Italian 
low cost of production with the American high cost 
would bring the question to one of quality, where it 
belongs. But unfortunately there is no hope of relief 
from the tariff, for though the Tariff Commission is 
now busy upon the question, even if they do the best 
they can, it will mean only an increase of 50 per cent 
in the present rate. Today it is 15 per cent, which, 
plus 50 per cent, would make it 2214 per cent, and for 
relief it would have. to be four. times: that, and: more, 
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ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 


KYLER BOXING MACHINES 
Give KYLER IMPROVED BOXERS a trial. You 


will learn their real merits and superior boxing quali- 
ties by putting them to work in your own plant. 

A single trial will convince you that from the stand- 
point of actual service, you cannot buy more boxer 
service or satisfaction than they will give. Investi- 
gate today. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


OO 0 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices teat 


PATENTED and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio ' 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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The unknown’s second answer is a gem. To accept 
it we must admit that the consumption of canned to- 
matoes is at its maximum, at the saturation point, as 
they say. As a fact, is that true? Not by a million 
miles. This country alone could easily consume forty 
million cases of canned tomatoes if they were rightly 
known for their real food value, cleanliness and econ- 
omy. Canned tomatoes are pretty well distributed so 
far as the retail dealers are concerned, we will admit ; 
but they need a push beyond the retailer—off his 
shelves—into the kitchens. The Big Five meat pack- 
ers showed the most powerful distribution model for 
canned foods yet shown. Proof? The effort of the 
wholesale grocers to throttle them by this Consent De- 
cree. The more outlets for canned foods the better for 
canner, for distributor and for consumer. 

“A longer so-called ‘glut’ period.” Maybe it was, 
but it did not seem so to us, to tomato canners gener- 
ally, or to the growers. But tomato canners know 
best about that. 

“Every Week a Canned Foods Week” is 100 per 
cent correct, and, as “all’s well that ends well,” we 
commend our unknown contributor, and thank him for 
it. Let’s have more, but sign them, even if you do not 
wish your name used. . 


DIVERSIFICATION—SOUND AND UNSOUND 


WARNING that diversification is not in itself 
A a remedy for farm ills is sounded in the inaugu- 

ral number of the agricultural news letter issued 
by the Agricultural Service of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to the 1,500 business organ- 
izations constituting its membership. ; 

“There is much need for a clear understanding of 
conditions which bring about a lack of diversification,” 
its advice runs, “just as there is need for the exercise 
of the most careful judgment before springing at con- 
clusions based upon such conditions. Diversification 
often is interpreted as calling for a general upheaval 
in the production program of a one-crop region. So 
often is it conceived that such a region which has suf- 
fered acutely as a result of low price levels, brought 
about by over-production of a single crop, has only to 
turn its back upon that crop and devote its energies to 
other production in order to gain the economic stabil- 
ity which it lacks. That is not diversification. It is 
plunging. And there may be just as much danger to 
a section from radically changing its cropping system 
as from too intensive production of the long-estab- 
lished commodity. 

“Commercial organizations laboring to improve 
the status of their trade area agriculture proceed with 
great care before advocating diversification in such a 
way as to stampede a community into wholesale pro- 
duction of some commodity which might very easily 
run into stiff competition from other regions where the 
production and marketing problems long since have 
been solved.” 


BUSINESS WITHOUT PROFIT 


OT only do many corporations in the United 
States do business without profit, but many 
American business men believe that it is justi- 
fiable to incur a loss by taking over business from a 
competitor at less than the cost of doing it. These 
rather startling facts were disclosed by E. W. McCul- 
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lough, manager of the Department of Manufacture of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in an 


address before the National Association of Marble 
Dealers. 


Out of 4,454 corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of stone, clay and glass products, Mr. McCul- 
lough pointed out, in 1925, one of the country’s most 
prosperous years, 1,701 reported no net income. 
“There are a number of other lines,” he added, “which 
did not make as good a showing.” 


“In every line of industry there will be found a 
minority doing business at a loss. The excuse these 
folks give for selling goods without profit and doing 
business without profit under certain circumstances 


would fill a volume, but few, if any, may be considered 
sound.” 


The remedy for these conditions, said Mr. Mc- 
Cullough, lies in cost accounting, which is being taken 
up by many lines of industry, some members of which 
are discovering for the first time whether certain of 
their products are being sold at a profit or at a loss. 
“It is obvious,” he adds, “that you cannot do business 
without a profit,” advice which seems to be necessary 
even during this day of corporate enterprise. 


NEW APPLES AND BUSH CHERRIES 


(By Science Servicer.) 


HANKS to tin cans and fruit-breeding experi- 
j ments, inhabitants of the United States should 
not lack for fruit any month of the year. 

Apples that will bear the year after planting, 
strawberries all the year round and raspberries that 
will grow in the South, where raspberries have been 
conspicuous by their absence, are recent fruit achieve- 
ments described by George M. Darrow, of the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry, in a report on fruit 
breeding to appear in a forthcoming issue of the Jour- 
nal of Heredity. 


Several varieties of plum. have been developed at 
the South Dakota experiment station that will grow in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley, where little or no fruit 
of this sort would flourish before. A blight-resistant, 
hardy pear has been produced that shows great prom- 
ise in this same region. The season of the McIntosh 
apple has been extended so that variations of this well- 
loved variety are available through several months of 
the year, Mr. Darrow declarés. 


Bush Cherries Developed—Best of all, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has to its credit a 
bush cherry bearing delicious fruit that is a partial re- 
alization of the pomologists’ dream of achieving a 


sweet cherry that will grow wherever sour cherries are 
hardy. 


Of the hundreds of new fruit varieties introduced 
by experiment stations, several have attained an out- 
standing commercial position, says Mr. Darrow. Promi- 
nent among these is a red raspberry known as the 
Lathan, developed from a cross made at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station in 1908. It was introduced in 1914 
and is now cultivated throughout many Eastern and 
Southern States. 


“In 1926,” it is stated, “the income derived by 
Minnesota growers was more than four times the total 
amount expended by the State on the fruit-breeding 
farm since it was established in 1908.” 
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Hamachek Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 

out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of a canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 


Patented 
United States May 26. 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


x Personal Checks Accepted x 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 
merly manufacture e Mc a- TAIN TARY 
A.K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
is now made exclusively by us at our i 
Baltimore factory. This te Fe is made Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
’ y 


for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 


% 
* 
% 
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THE 1927 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 18th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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RAILROADS SHORT TWO AND A HALF BILLION 
OF “FAIR RETURN” 


If—As Has Been Erroneously Alleged—the Railroads 
Had a “Guarantee” from the Government, the 
Government Would Now Owe Them 

This Money 


N September 1, 1927, there had elapsed seven 
O years since the war-time government guarantee 

of net return to the railways expired. While the 
Transportation Act became a law on March 1, 1920, the 
provisions of the Act did not go into full effect until 
after the expiration of a six-month guarantee period, 
that is, on September 1, 1920. 

In the seven years from September 1, 1920, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, the Class I steam railways and large 
switching and terminal companies in the United States 
failed to earn a “fair return” on their property invest- 
ment by $2,546,145,306. 

What “Fair Return” Means 

The “fair return” was fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act at 6 per cent until March 1, 1922, and at 
534, per cent after March 1, 1922. It is based on the 
carriers’ book investment in road and equipment, in- 
cluding materials and supplies and cash, at the begin- 
ning of each year. 

If—as has been erroneously alleged many times— 
the railroads had a “guarantee” from the government, 
the government would now owe them this 214 billion 
dollars. Since the railroads have no “guarantee,” the 
government does not owe it. It has simply been lost 
by the railroads and by those who invest their savings 
in providing railroad facilities for the country. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES ADVANCED LAST YEAR 


ETAIL prices of all foods in the United States 
R considered in the aggregate were 60.6 per cent 

higher in 1926 than in 1913, according to figures 
just made public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

The greatest price increase registered was on po- 
tatoes, which reached 188.2 per cent. The price of ham 
was second with an increase of 113.4 per cent. 

Other increases reported were: Hens, 82.2 per 
cent; flour, 81.8 per cent; coffee, 71.1 per cent; corn- 
meal, 70 per cent; bread,-67.9 per cent; cheese, 65.6 
per cent; round steak, 50.6 per cent; milk, 57.3 per 
cent; rib roast, 53 per cent; tea, 41 per cent; eggs, 40.6 
per cent; butter, 38.6 per cent; lard, 38.6 per cent; 
rice, 33.3 per cent, and sugar, 25.5 per cent. 

In a statement discussing retail prices of food in 
1926, the Bureau of Labor Statistics says: 

“Retail prices of most foods averaged somewhat 
higher in 1926 than in the preceding year. This was 
particularly true of fresh beef and pork, bacon, ham, 
~ hens, rice and potatoes. Butter, cheese, eggs, flour, 
lard, cornmeal, sugar and coffee, on the other hand, 
were cheaper than in 1925. 

Prices of fresh beef, including sirloin and round 
steak, rib and chuck roast, and plate beef steadily in- 
creased in the early months of the year, but declined 
after July. Chuck roast and plate beef increased again 
in fall and winter. 

Butter prices receded steadily from January to 
May, rising thereafter and attaining a high level in De- 
cember. Eggs showed strong seasonal fluctuations, 
slumping from January to March and rising rapidly 
thereafter. Prices in December were 69 per cent 
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higher than in March. Prices of bread were uniform 
throughout the year, while flour declined appreciably. 
Cornmeal also showed some decrease in early months, 
but was stationary after April. Rice also showed little 
price variation. Potato prices were erratic, declining 
from January to March, increasing steeply in April, 
and declining again to August, when they were 46 per 
cent cheaper than in April. Some reaction was shown 
in the last four months. 

Sugar increased steadily during most of the year, 
while coffee declined slightly. Tea showed little price 
variation. All commodities, as measured by the 
weighted food index, declined from January to March, 
increased in April, declined again from May to August, 
and increased again to December. The general price 
level for December was 2 per cent lower than the level 
for December, 1925. 

Comparing prices in 1926 with those prevailing 
in 1913, the largest increase was shown for potatoes— 
viz: 188.2 per cent. In the same period ham increased 
113.4 per cent; pork chops, 88.1 per cent; bacon, 86.3 
per cent; sirloin steak, 62.6 per cent; round steak, 59.6 
per cent; rib roast, 53.0 per cent; chuck roast, 40.6 per 
cent; and plate beef, 20.7 per cent. All foods, consid- 
ered in the aggregate, increased 60.6 per cent. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Noy. 8-10, 1927—Wisconsin Canners at Milwaukee. 
Meetings and exhibit at Audi- 
torium. 

November 11—Michigan Canners, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 

Nov. 17-18, 1927—Indiana Canners, Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis. 

Nov. 28-29, 1927—-Western Canners, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 1- 2, 1927—National Canners Board of Direct- 
ors, Headquarters, Washington. 

Dec. 8- 9, 1927—New York State Canners. 

Dec. 13-14, 1927—Ohio Canners. Hotel Deshler-Wal- 
lick, Columbus. 

Dec. 13, 1927—Pennsylvania Canners, at York, Pa. 

Dec. 15-16, 1927—Tri-State Packers, Annual, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 

Jan. 4- 6, 1928—Northwest Canners. 

Jan. 5- 6, 1928—Ozark Canners. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 
National Preservers Asso.— 

Headquarters Congress Hotel. 
National Pickle Packers—Head- 

quarters Palmer House. 
National Kraut Packers—Head- 

quarters Hotel Stevens. 


50 Years of Service to Canners i 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. ] 
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BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1927-1928 
OFFICERS 

President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 

COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 


Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
Schenkel, ." Steele, J. O. 
Torsch. 


Arbitration Committee, J. Newman aie msen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 

Commerce Committee, a. Stevenson, J. Newman 


ar J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Cooper. 
Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, BE. V. Stock- 
ham, bert T. er, W. 
E. Robinson, ig T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, N. Shriver. 
Claims Committee, Steele, Lang- 
rall, Cc. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, W. Wagner, Chris 


Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, W. Feeser. E. 
E. Langrall, V. Stockham. 

Hospitality Committee, Sindall, Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
3 Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 


Publicity Committee, pe ol I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Receiver’s Sale 
Atlantic Canning Co. Property 


REHOBOTH, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1927 at 2 P. M. 


Upon the premises of the Atlantic Canning Company at Reho- 
both, Sussex County, Delaware, the undersigned will offer at public 
sale, ‘the canning property of the Atlantic Canning Company, con- 
sisting of large modern factory with Oil Burning Power Plant de- 
veloping 1160 h. p. Ample Warehouses, Cooling Sheds, Operators 
Quarters, Garage, Barn, Office and Outbuildings necessary for volume 
production of No. 10 Canned Tomatoes, Pulp, Catsup and 6 oz. 
Tomato Paste, together with approximately six acres of land in fee 
and other real estate under lease from the United States Government, 
on which the plant is partly located, lying along the Government 
Canal, which extends twenty-five miles North and South of the 
plants; also private siding on Pennsylvania Railroad for eighteen 
cars and Canal Wharfage. 


The property is exceptionally located by Canal, Railroad, and 
concrete Highway to draw from the wonderfully fertile country ad- 
jacent to Rehoboth Bay, Indian River, Broadkill River and contigu- 
ous territory as far as Selbyville, Georgetown, Milton and Milford 
and especially adapted to the successful production of Tomatoes, 
Corn, Peas, Stringless and Lima Beans, Spinach, Asparagus, Squash, 
Sweet Potatoes, Pickles, Peppers, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Straw- 
berries and other small fruits. 


This is a wonderful opportunity for a general line development 
on a large scale. 


TERMS OF SALE: 10% in cash to Receiver on acceptance 
of bid. Balance in cash or satisfactory security on Return of Sale, 
which will be returned at the Chancellor’s Chambers, Wilmington, 
Del., Wednesday, Nov. 23, 1927 at 10:30 A. M. 

THOMAS R. INGRAM, Receiver, 
Lewes, Delaware. 
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YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


No. 46 
Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


These blanks are poured and these finished screw- 
into the hopper— caps are discharged. 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100 per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
- POSITION WANTED- Young man, married, age thirty. 
For Sale Machinery college education, brought up in canning businss, thorough school- 
ing in farm. factory, office and sales, nine seasons actnal managerial 
FOR SALE— experience, seeks position Competent to take complete charge 


1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

15) ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 


Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—NAILING MACHINES— 


1—4 track Morgan No. 4 Nailer 

1—5 track Doig No. 2 Nailer 

1—6 track Doig No. 3 Nailer 

3—6 track Morgan No. 6 Nailers 

1—7 track Doig No. 2-A Nailer, 4 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 5 at back, 3 on side 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer 

1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer, motor driven 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer 

1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer, 6 at back, 2 on side 

1—9 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 6 at back, 3 on side, 
portable, motor driven 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer 

1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer, 7 at back, 2 on side 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, belt driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer motor driven 

1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, belt driven 

i—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 

side, motor driven. 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Two Chisholm Scott Pea Viners and two 
Pea Cleaners in good condition. | Used only two seasons. 
Attractive price for a quick sale. . 


Penn Title Works Co., Aspers, Pa. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—1 Monitor Blancher Washer in first class 
condition. Wire lowest cash price. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Positions— Wanted 


medium size plant or would make valuable assistant to manager of 
large concern. 


Address Box B-1522 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man of ability, thoroughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packing soups. Must be competent to handle 
Proposition in a high-class manner. Address with reference, ev- 
perience, and salary expected to 

Address Box B-1521 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A ganitary can salesman; one who is fav rably 
known in the canning trade in Maryland, Penns) lvania, Delaware 
and New Jersey. 


Address Box B-1524 care of The Canning Trade. 


Climinate causes 
of flats'and'sours’ 
Ginsure sanitary 
cleanlines ~~~ 


Ask your supply man /or 


andolle 


Cleans Clean 


B-Ford Co., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md 


WANTED—By young married man thoroughly experienced 
superintending the canning of grape fiuit. Can build and install 
machinery for same. 

’ Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent - processor by man . 


with years of experience, packing tomatoes, srap | eang, sweet cta- 
toes and all kinds of fruits. Can install and operate and a)} hinds 


of canning machinery. Good reference furnished. 
Address Box B-1525 care of The Cannir g Trade. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN | 
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The National Color Printing Company, Inc. 
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AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLUID 
Golden Band’”’ 
Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 


fect Sealing Compound —and 
be safe. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


OYSTER STEAM 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


| TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


The maximum special seasonal 
discount is now in effect on ord- 
ers for TOWNSEND String Bean 
Cutters and parts. 

NOW is the time to buy if you 
wish to? save money. 


Write for our quotation. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
“Your bean cutting 
troubles will be over Rome, N. Y. 
¥ when you install a TOWNSEND” 
fi (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


The lady of the house demands 
style. Catch her eye with a 
“dressy” iabel—a Gamse Label. 


BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


XN N \ \ \ 
4 \ / if ile 
“) 916-924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. : : 
| 
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BLISS 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


November 7, 1927 | 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 
“Bliss” Strip Feed Presses 


Bliss Automatic Strip Feed 
Presses are correctly proportioned 
and accurately built machines 
which insure a long life to your 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 


dies. When used in the produc- 
tion of ends for sanitary cans 
they are often arranged with 
curler and stacker. The ends are 
stacked and ready for putting in 
the compound applying machine 
feed. There is a size for every re- 
quirement. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 
E. W. BLISS CO. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester ‘ 


1927. 


ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


O = 

Complete Canning Equipment 
for 

Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin 


Peas Pulp Kraut 
Beans Green Beans Apples 


Peaches 
Cherries 
Berries 


And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 

Branch Offices 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of whclesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. jIn column headed N. Y. 


(*) Howard EB. Jones & Co. 


indicates f. o. b. factory. 
S—Cont’ S—Con 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED FRUIT 

ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) SAUERKRAUT? Seconds, Yellow, NO. ww 1.35 1.60 
Balto. N. Selected Yellow, No. 

Green Mammoth, NO. No. 2 3 1.30 1.55 
NO. No. 3 135 1.50 NO. 3, in 1.00 
Small No. 2% ser No. 10 425 4.75 No. 3, in Syrup 1.50 1.65 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 Sq... 3.50 Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.10 1.25 

BAKED BEANS} Std. (Green Gorn, Dried Limas) 120” 186 Standard; No. 8.60 

Plain, No. 1 55.65 SWEET POTATOES+ PINEAPPLE* 

No. 2 15 -80 Standard, No. 2 .85 -90 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... pees 
In Sauce, 18 0z 75.85 No. 3 1.15 1.30 Slieed. NO. 
No. 2 on No. 10 3.75 4.00 Std., No. = 
Yo. awaii Slice ra, No. 2%..... 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 TOMATOESt Sliced, 2.25 

: iced, Extra, No. 2.. 
t less, Std. Cut Green, No. 21.10 1.15 rate Ta, NO. 2... 
5:00 5.25 Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.00 

Std. WO. Gr. NO. 1.15 1.25 Crushed, "Extra, |. 7.25 10.50 
Std. Who. Gr. No. . O. B. County. 0 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 1.20 1.25 = cece Porto Rico, No. 1 
Std. Cut Wax, 10 0. B. Co RASPBERRIES?* 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. Z........ | No, 10. Black, Water, No. 2............ 
Std. Green, No. 2 1.60 1.75 Red, Water, No. 2...... 
Std. White & Green, No. 2........ 1.25 1.40 Sta. 1 ‘474%. ,) 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... F. O. B. Go Red, Syrup, No. 2..... 
Soaked, No. 2 No. Fed, Water, NO: 10 
Std. No. 10 4.50 Out No. 2% 1.15 Preserved, N 1 
O. B. Co eserved, No. 
BEETS} 1.90 N Extra, Preserved, No. 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 7 F. 0. B. Go 110 1.20 Extra, Preserved, No. 2..... 
12-15, No. 2 No. 1 Standard, Water, No. 10 
Cut, No. 3 TAG “soccts TOMATO PUREE} Fancy, No. 2% ae 3.80 
iced, No. 10 o. ole Stock... 
Slice a Std. No. 1, Trimmings -45 .55 Canned Fish 
CARROTS?¢ No. 10, Trimmings... 3.00 3.40 HERRING ROE®? 
Sliced, No. 10... 4.00 4.50 Canned Fruits 15 02. 1.50 
Diced, No. 10 4.25 4.75 B. Factory 18 oz 1.50 1.60 
CORNt Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.40 1.60 
BF, 1.00 1.10 Pa., No. 10 Out 3.50 Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz. 
F. 0. Co, 1-05 1-15 No. 10 tb. cases, 4 doz 
110 1.25 APRICOTS® (California) OYSTERS* 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2uscesseseseee ct een Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Standards, 4 oz 1.45 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. TO). Co. Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 Oz. 1.55 
~ Std. Crushed, 0. 2 BLACKBERRIESS§ 6 340 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 SALMON# 
Noo 10” 3:25 3.60 No. 2, 1.65 
p 
MIXED VEGETABLES} 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.25 No. 10 13.00 11.00 
No. 10 = 4.65 56.10 CHERRIESS§ 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
Ste 1.25 1.35 Extra Preserved, No. 2.. 
Red Pitted, No.’ 10 Wet, No. 1, Large 
Bani Sour Pitted Red, 10s. SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 5 
EAS} California Standard 2%s... F. O. B. Fastport, Me., 27 pack 
Ne. 1 tere. No. 2... Choice, No. 2% \% Oil, Keyless 44.15 
No. 2 No. 2... GOOSEBERRIES§ ¥% Tomato, Carton ..... 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2.. Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 Mistard, Keyless: 44.15 
F. O. B. Co 4 Oil, Key, Carton 5.25 
No. 10 5.00 5.50 y, 75. 
No. 4 No. 2... PEACHESS Mustard, Keyless...... 
F. O. Co alifornia, 416.00 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 2... California Std., No. 2.00 1.90 5.00 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 10... Choice, No. 314, ¥..¢ 2.60 2.05 TUNA FISH Galifornia, per 
No. 4 Sieve, | Fancy, No. 2 2.40 ite, 4s 7.00 
E. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1 4 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.10 1.20 White, %s ; 
E. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 .80 -90 Standard White, No. 2..... 1.40 1.50 White, 1s 
Fancy Petit Pois. No. 1.00 1.07% No. 3 Blue Fin, %s 
PUMPKIN Extra Standard White, No. 3......1.75 1.90 Blue Fin, 1s 
t Seconds, White, No. i165 Striped, %s .......... 
Standard, No. 3 £36 Standard NO Striped. 1s 
No. 10 3.00 3.50 Yellow, No. 3 canada faded Yellow, %s 
Squash, No. 3. Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85  ........ Yellow, 1s 
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‘oo Allied Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER 7, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Tomato Situation Continues a Puzzle—Corn Stead- 
ily Improves in Price—Peas are Working Into 
Fine Position—Pumpkin Advances Sharply. 
Approach of the Holiday Season Felt 


NEXPLAINED—All manner of men have at- 

tempted to give an explanation of the present 

paradoxical tomato situation — paradoxical in 
that the supply or pack was short, but market prices 
continue to drop further and further below cost; but 
their attempts are all futile. How could anyone find 
sense in a situation that is absolutely without sanity? 
It just can’t be explained satisfactorily. 


The common belief is that these Tri-State tomato 
canners would not sell canned tomatoes below cost of 
production unless they were badly in need of money. 
Oh! yes they would. There are lots and lots of tomato 
canners, in all sections of the country, who make no 
effort to post themselves on the actual market condi- 
tions, who never read anything and, apparently have 
no need for enlightment; but when some broker comes 
along and tells or ’phones them that the tomato market 
has gone to the dogs and is slipping faster and faster 
every day, they believe him, and they conclude that 
they had better sell before the loss gets any heavier. 
And they sell. Possibly still more of them have no 
definite idea as to the cost of their goods, and they 
laugh when they hear someone say that present prices 
are below cost; and in this belief that they can make a 
good profit at today’s price—they sell. 


But whatever the cause of the present debacle will 
someone please tell us why the wholesalers and jobbers 
are not rushing in orders at the present given-away 
prices? They need not laugh at the ignorance of the 
tomato canner for they are showing a stripe of the 
same hue. For business in canned tomatoes is not 
good; it laggs and moves but slowly. There is, of 
course, some buying but it has not the “pep” that such 
prices as can be secured should produce. Probably 


the buyers figure that they will be able to buy what 
they want in canned tomatoes, in any month from now 
until next tomato canning time, at about present prices, 
or may be better, which induces the famous old query: 
“Who’s loony now?” 


The style of tomato quotations is about as follows: 
No. 2 standard tomatoes, in the Tri-States and Vir- 
ginia, 70c; Missouri-Arkansas, 80c; Indiana, 85c, and 
other Western States to the Coast, 85c to 90c. Other 
sizes and grades upon about the usual differential. 


Brokers everywhere are advising their buyer 
friends that an article selling under cost of production 
is always a good buy, but without noticeable results. 


Corn—The market on corn, since the announce- 
ment of the probable size of this year’s pack, has been 
steadily improving in price. Now anything under $1.05 
is passed by without interest by the sellers. Whether 
or not this year’s corn market will go to the $1.25 for 
standard, as predicted, remains to be seen, but it is 
making a good gesture towards it. Buyers are partic- 
ularly anxious to find some good Golden Bantam corn, 
which is unusually scarce, and holders who have any 
can probably demand their own price for it. Rumors 
on the extent of deliveries on futures are now going the 
rounds, and they vary greatly, but from it all one can 
learn that few or no sections- were able to deliver in 
full, and in fact most good regular sellers of future corn 
were obliged to pro rate this season. The corn market 
will take care of itself from now until after next pack- 
ing season. 


Peas—It looks very much like pea canners in this 
section were working down their surplus in this article 
to a low basis. No. 4 standards are about gone, and so 
are No. 3s, apparently. They are beginning to talk 
about odds and ends in a sort of cleaning-up process, 
and that is a new thing for canned peas. The canned 
pea market everywhere is in good condition, though 
buying is not as brisk as many would like to see it. 
But there is no good reason for any weakness, and buy- 
ing will commence with the advent of good winter 
weather. The pea canners will go into their convention 
tomorrow in a better frame of mind than they have 
done in the past several years. 


Spinach—The one little flurry that was seen in 
canned spinach, due to a slight glut of the raw produce 
at low prices, has all passed off, and the market is again 
strong. In fact, it is said that demand has kept pace 
with the packing, and that there is no accumulation to 
carry over the winter. All sections are low on spinach 
supplies, and a much stronger market seems certain. 
The market is without quotable change this week, 
though it is said that no one is selling 10s under $4.50 
this week, and the figure may be $5 next week. 
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String Beans—It looks like this item of canned 
foods is better cleaned up than we thought, for no sec- 
tion seem to have any kind of a supply. While the late 
packing was on, the market was soft, and it was hard 
to get any real strength in it, but now that packing is 
all over there is promise of a scramble for supplies. He 
is a lucky canner who has any surplus on hand, and 
he ought to ask a profit for it. No.2 standard cut 
green beans are quoted at $1 to $1.05, with most holders 
asking the outside figure. Extra standards run up as 
high as $1.25. 

Pumpkin—There has been a little flurry in canned 
pumpkin prices, and Indiana has jumped its prices 
to $3.50 for 10s, while New Jersey is asking $3.75, with 
No. 3s at $1.25. The pumpkin crop and pack is light, 
as was predicted, and it will not be heavier than the 
demand warrants. Growers are asking high prices for 
the raw product, and the canners must get better prices 
or it will not pay them to pack pumpkin. The demand 
is fairly active. 

Beets—The market on beets has been quiet this 
week and prices are holding well. More and more of 
this product in cans is being used, especially by the 
hotel trade, and the pack will not be heavy this sea- 
son. The crop was poor in all sections. 

We are now getting close enough to the holiday 
season to expect to see the demand for canned foods 
quiet down. That used to be the fashion years ago, 
but in recent years canners have come to believe that 
there is nothing in such a consideration. With the 
tightening up in buying in all sorts of merchandise, 
for the public is more careful of its money now than it 
has been in ten years, you will note greater drives along 
lines in season than you have seen for many years. The 
day when the seller could afford to hire someone to in- 


sult his customers, as they said, has passed forever. — 


It takes greater effort to sell, and we do not speak of 
canned foods only, but of all merchandise, even auto- 
mobiles. Prosperity continues with us, but he is a 


more careful, though prosperous, buyer than he used 
to be. ; 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,”’ 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buying Short Lines—Looking for Golden Bantam Corn. 
Jobbers’ Stocks Not Completed—Weak Spell in 
Tomatoes Is Passing—Indiana Tomatoes 
Hold High Prices—Cheap Peas 
Selling—Beans Up. 

New York, November 3, 1927. 

CATTERED BUYING—Scattered buying of a few 

lines which appear in short supply featured the 

market locally. There has been considerable of a 
scramble on the part of jobbers to take in additional 
stocks of golden bantam corn on circulation of bullish 
reports regarding the supply and the price outlook. 
Salmon has met with a fair movement on spot, and 
more buying interest is also being shown on Maine sar- 
dines. Fruits are steady, but the movement has slowed 
down. Tomatoes appear to be a little firmer statisti- 
cally, on easing off of the selling pressure in certain 
sections of the South, but prices have shown no recov- 
ery. 

Jobbers’ Stocks—With the holiday season close at 
hand, jobbers are anxious to round out their canned 
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foods stocks, so that they may devote most of their at- 
tention to nuts, fruits and other holiday specialties for 
the balance of the year. While jobbers, in most in- 
stances, have not covered for their full season’s canned 
foods needs, it is apparent that January 1 inventories 
will show larger stocks on hand than was the case at 
the start of the current year. Buyers have been en- 
couraged to go “long” on many items of canned foots 
this year in the belief that their purchases would show 
a nice profit later on in the season, and thus far the ex- 
pectations of distributors who operated along this linc 
have been generally realized. 

Southern Tomatoes—While the market has not 
registered any price “come back,” it is becoming ap- 
parent that the spell of weakness is about over. Vir- 
ginia canners who had been forcing standard 2s on the 
market around 671!4c per dozen have apparently 
cleaned up their weaker holdings, and Maryland pack- 
ers will not be called upon to meet this type of com- 
petition much longer. With the market on Midwestern 
tomatoes in firm position, and with California strong, 
the outlook favors an early upward reaction on South- 
ern packs, but this all depends upon the business acu- 
men of the canners themselves. At present, going 
prices show an unusually wide range, being as follows: 
Standard 1s, 45 to 50c; 2s, 70 to 75c; 3s, $1.10 to $1.20, 
and 10s, $3.40 to $3.75, all f. o. b. cannery. Rather 
quiet buying is to be noted at the moment. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Hoosier packers have shown 
no inclination to meet the competition of Eastern sell- 
ers, and continue to quote their market firm at 85c for 
2s, with other sizes showing the usual differentials. 
Business has slowed down some, with Eastern toma- 
toes getting the call at the moment. 

California Tomatoes—Coast packers are rather 
well sold up on 1927 pack tomatoes, and show firm 
views on carryover stocks. Southern California pack- 
ers in some cases expect to be forced to make pro rata 
deliveries on solid pack. 

Cheap Peas Selling—Distributors have again come 
into the market for standard peas, and a fair business 
in this line is reported. Wisconsin canners are quoting 
prompt shipment standard 5s sweets at $1.10 to $1.15 
per dozen, and standard 4s Alaskas at $1.00, with 
Southern packers closely sold up on the latter grade, 
with last sales reported at $1.00 cannery. Standard 
10s are beginning to come in for heavier demand, with 
prices well held. The market for extra standard and 
fancy siftings remains steady, although business is 
principally held down to small quantities for prompt 
shipment. 

Fancy Corn Firm—There has been a good demand 
for fancy golden bantam corn on reports of a wide- 
spread shortage, and the market is strong. Maine can- 
ners are now quoting firm at $1.75 per dozen, cannery, 
on this grade, with little offering. Short deliveries on 
packed-to-order contracts are being made by many of 
the Maine packers, Crosby deliveries in the main being 
smaller than those on golden bantam. Fancy Country 
western packs is about 5c a dozen higher, at $1.30 to 
$1.35, with fancy Crosby firm at $1.35 canneries. 
Fancy whole grain Shoepeg of Southern pack is coming 
in for more attention, and is stronger at $1.25 to $1.30 
per dozen. Standard corn has shown little change, 
ranging $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen, f. o. b. canneries, 
under rather quiet buying. 

Salmon Steady—A steady market for salmon 
rules on the Coast. Reds are generally firm at an inside 
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price of $3.10 per dozen, f.0.b., with the New York 
market on this grade ranging $3.30 to $3.40 per dozen. 
Pinks are available at $1.7214 to $1.75 per dozen, under 
replacement costs, in view of the $1.75 market f. o. b. 
Pacific Coast quoted by leading sellers. With the mar- 
ket for reds at a level where jobbers expect consump- 
tion to be interfered with because of high prices, more 
interest has been shown in red halves on the Coast, and 
as a result the market has moved up 10c to $2.25 per 
dozen. Chums remain firm at $1.60 Coast, with pinks 
quoted at $1.65 and $1.75 talked of for the immediate 
future. 

Sardines Short—-With Maine canners making 
preparations to close down their plants after a disap- 
pointing season, the market has been showing a strong- 
er tone. Some of the packers will be unable to take 
care of the business which has reached them during re- 
cent weeks. The market outlook is quite firm, with the 
probability of materially higher prices later on in the 
season and a complete clearance of stocks before the 
1928 packing season gets under way. 

Tuna—California canners are quoting higher 
prices on’striped and yellow tuna as a result of the con- 
tinued poor showing of the pack, and present indica- 
tions are that short deliveries will be made on most 
business booked this season. Stocks on spot are not 
large, but high prices have tended to slow down trad- 
ing to some extent. 

California Fruits—There has been little activity 
in the market during the past week. Local distributors 
are getting in shipments of the new pack, and are busy 
in making deliveries in turn on their future sales to 
their retail trade. Replacement buying is not of large 
extent, although the market undertone remains steady, 
with packers talking higher prices and broken assort- 
ments for next spring. 

Northwestern Fruits—Oregon and Washington 
packers in many instances are making short deliveries 
on berries and cherries, particularly on the No. 10 
grades, and prices have been materially advanced over 
opening price levels in a number of instances. 

Spinach—California canners are getting a mod- 
erate inquiry for spring pack spinach, at prices recently 
announced. The spot market is strong, with stocks 
rather light. Southern spinach is also showing a 
steady undertone, with the market quotable at 95c for 
2s, $1.35 for 3s and $4.25 for 10s at Baltimore canne- 


ries, with country canners quoting slight concessions 
from these prices. 


Stringless Beans Up—A sudden spurt of buying at- 
tributed to the chains has put the market for string- 
less beans in much stronger position, current prices 
being $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen at the canneries, mainly 
the latter figure. A fortnight ago business could have 
readily been put through at 95c, and it appeared that 
the market was headed to still lower levels. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition . 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buyers Declare Corn Prices Too High—Good Demand 
for Peas—Tomato Pack Completed. 
Chicago, November 3, 1927. 


HE MARKET CONDITIONS in this big town are 

| steady and firm and there is only the normal 

amount of trading in canned foods. The brokers 

are not complaining of trade inactivity, but they are 

not shouting with joy about lack of time to write up 

their orders or close contracts and sales. Buyers, so it 

is said, are selecting their purchases very carefully, and 

are not crowding the bargain counters. All of which 

means that there is no rush of business of canned foods 
though there is some very fair business being done. 

Weather and shipping conditions are superb. We 
have had some rain during the week past, but the rains 
have fallen at night, and have not interfered with trade 
or transportation. 

I have heard no complaints of the quality of goods 
being received from the factory, but have heard of two 
or three mixups in labeling. For illustration, a whole- 
sale grocer naturally objects to having a lot of canned 
tomatoes arrive and to find that tomato pure has been 
put under the same label and so mixed in the cases as 
to be impossible to separate or identify. This is, of 
course, attributable to a crowded condition of factories, 
and the piling of goods so that the stocks have become 
confused before labeling. It is an expensive experience, 
however, and should be guarded against by stamping or 
marking the cans with an identification mark. 

Canned Corn—There is a slight reaction in canned 
corn prices, and buying, which is attributable to the re- 
luctance of buyers to follow the market upward. The 
advances in the price of canned corn have been so rapid 
that a halt has been called and buyers are demanding 
a readjustment of values before further buying, hold- 
ing that the present level of prices is too high and that 
buying would be merely speculative. 

Fancy grades of corn and standard corn are well 
sustained, but extra standard grade is a little easier, 
which is accounted for by the comparative scarcity of 
the fancy and the standard grades. 

There is a good i inquiry for canned corn in No. 10 
cans, but very little is being offered at the prevailing 
market prices. 

Canned Peas—Brokers say that beara are ‘laying 
off’ of canned peas and are holding that the pack of 
1927 is sufficient to supply the demand for a year, and 
that though the surplus from 1926 may have been all, 
or nearly all, absorbed, that the new pack is large 
enough to keep the consumers supplied and the prices 
no higher than at present. 

The chief demand for canned peas is confined to 
standard and extra standard grades, while the fancy 
grades are going slowly. 

There is a demand for extra standard 3s sieve 
Alaska peas, I learn, but buyers and sellers are about 5 
to 714c per dozen apart in their views. Canners hold 


the grade at $1.2714 f. 0. b. cannery, while the buyers 
are trying to buy at $1.20. 

Canned Tomatoees—The market is very indefinite 
and sorely puzzling. It is understood that all western 
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canneries have been through packing tomatoes about a 
week, or since about October 25th, even in the southern 
sections of the tomato canning states, but the buyers 
believe that a much larger output of canned tomatoes 
has been packed in all tomato canning states than last 
year. In consequence of which opinions, the buying of 
this article in canned foods has been stagnant for some 
little time past. 

It is understood that some of the eastern stand- 
ard tomato canners have made some shipments to Chi- 
cago warehouses of canned tomatoes, for the purpose of 
securing loans and holding the goods for sale a little 
later when the market settles. This policy should be 
of some benefit in relieving the pressure of the manu- 
facturing sellers of the East, and of help in bolstering 
up the prices there. 

News Items—It is of some general interest to 
know who selected the trade-mark names which go 
upon some of the widely sold brands of wholesale gro- 
cery houses. I understand that the ““Non-Such” brand, 
which has been so extensively popularized by the Du- 
rand-MecNeill-Horner Co., wholesale grocers of Chicago, 
was originally selected by Mr. Robert Roulston, who is 
the vice-president of that company and the manager of 
the canned foods department. He selected the name a 
long time ago when the firm was McNeil, Higgins & 
Co., the present company having succeeded to the own- 
ership of the label through a merger of three big whole- 
sale grocery houses in Chicago. The ‘“Non-Such” 
brand has attained a tremendous popularity and a very 
wide and extensive sale throughout the United States. 

There is a great era of improvement and building 
now in progress in Chicago. Great tall buildings, office, 
department, etc., are rising all round through this city. 
There are two office buildings 23 stories high being 
erected adjoining the office where I am, and they will 
make this good five-story building look like a hen coop 
when they are finished, and there are at least a hundred 
such buildings now being erected in this city. 

La Salle street, Chicago, is having a widening, and 
a new bridge across the Chicago River. This necessi- 
tates a tearing down of about one-eighth of the west 
end of the fine grocery warehouse of Reid, Murdoch & 
Co., which is now in progress. The work embarrasses 
them in receiving goods from the transportation com- 
panies somewhat, but they are doing their shipping 
through the tunnel railway under the city, which 
reaches all railroads and docks and with which the firm 
has an elevator connection. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.”’ 


Demand for Tomatoes Not Active—Only Clean-up Sales 
at Low Prices—Lower Prices Usually Poorer Qual- 
ity—Delayed Shipments Not to Be Consid- 
ered—Mixed Car Shipments Increasing— 
Holdings Smaller Than Ever—Beans 
About Gone—Blackberries All 
Cleaned Up—Offering Fac- 
tories For Sale 

Springfield, Mo., Nov. 3, 1927. 
EATHER—The weather has continued ideal 
throughout the Ozarks. The temperature 
throughout the month of October was a little 
bit above normal. There has been no general rainfall 
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a several weeks—no general killing frost up to this 
ate. 

Tomatoes—The demand for tomatoes during the 
past week has not been active. However, quite a few 
cars were sold for shipment to various destination 
points, mostly in the States west of the Mississippi 
River. In a number of instances canners have sold 
their last cars, and are rounding up their affairs for 
the season. Here and there we find canners who have 
put away their limited holdings of tomatoes, and such 
canners are not interested in making sales at prices at 
which tomatoes are being sold at the present time. 

Tomato Prices—There has been no material change 
in the range of prices on tomatoes during the past 
week. The range of prices this date: No. 1 standards, 
A47\4c to 50c; No. 2 standards, 75c to 80c; No. 214 
standards, $1.10; No. 3 standards, $1.25; No. 10 stand- 
ards, $3.75, f. o. b. factory points, both Missouri and 
Arkansas. The only canners who will sell 1s and 2s 
standards at 4714c and 75c are that class of canners 
who are holding only a few cars and who are willing to 
make a sacrifice in order to turn their tomatoes into 
ready cash, and enable the canner to pay off maturing 
obligations. We hear of a few cars of No. 2 tomatoes 
being sold at 7214c, but we are told that the tomatoes 
will not grade standards, due to the more or less irreg- 
ularity in color of fruit and fill of cans. There seem 
to be dealers who give more consideration to the mat- 
ter of prices than to that of quality. This is, natur- 
ally, very discouraging to the tomato canner who tries 
to put up a good, honest pack, well-filled cans, contain- 
ing fruit that has been properly handled in a sanitary 
manner. 

Delayed Shipment—We hear of a number of job- 
bing grocers who have submitted orders on tomatoes 
at prevailing prices for delayed shipment—mostly for 
shipment at the end of December. Tomato canners 
don’t seem to be interested in confirming any business 
on tomatoes at prevailing prices for delayed shipment. 
The canner takes the position that there is no advan- 
tage to him to sell his tomatoes at fixed prices and 
carry the goods for 60 days or longer, and have no 
chance to take advantage of market conditions should 
we have a sudden sharp advance in market prices. We 
understand a few orders have been confirmed for 2s 
standard tomatoes at 80c per dozen for shipment the 
last week in December. Most canners, however, are 
asking 85c factory points for shipment at that time. 

Mixed Cars Tomatoes—We find at the close of each 
week fewer canners in our district who are in position 
to take orders for tomatoes for mixed car-shipment. 
The few canners in Arkansas holding both 1s and 2s 
standards who are in position to make mixed-car ship- 
ments of these sizes are holding firm at 50 and 80c fac- 
tory points. Here in Missouri only a few canners pack 
any tomatoes in No. 1 standard 10-ounce cans, and 
these canners’ holdings are very limited, indeed, in that 
size. It is still possible to confirm mixed cars of 2s and 
214s standards, also mixed cars 2s and 3s standards, 
but it would only take a small volume of business to 
clean up entirely our canners’ holdings in No. 214 and 
No. 3 cans. Jobbers who usually buy a number of 
mixed-car shipments during the late winter and spring 
months would act wisely in covering for their require- 
ments at an early date, otherwise they may be disap- 
pointed. 

Season’s Pack—We believe it is an indisputable 
fact that the total pack of tomatoes here in the Ozarks 
this year will figure only about 65 per cent pack as 
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compared with the pack of 1926. We feel reasonably 
certain that only one-third of this year’s pack of toma- 
toes remains unsold in the hands of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas canners. When we give consideration to the 
number of cars of tomatoes that this will total, and 
compare same with our canners’ holdings at this period 
in 1925 and 1926, we at once realize how small our can- 
ners’ holdings of tomatoes really are at this date. A 
complete clean-up is assured, and much earlier than 
most canners and jobbers now think. If there should 
be a sharp upturn in the market, prices on tomatoes, 
which many canners are expecting, our canners will be 
sold out clean within a very short time. 


Green Beans—There are practically no green beans 
left unsold in the hands of Missouri canners. Just two 
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or three lots in the hands of Arkansas canners, and cut 
stringless are being held: No. 2 size, $1.00 to $1.05; 
No. 10 size, $5.00 to $5.25, factory points. 

Blackberries—Just about sold out clean on this 
item. No straight cars obtainable. It would only be 
possible to buy two or three lots in No. 2 cans in cars 
with No. 2 standard tomatoes. 

Canned Apples—Market price unchanged—few 
cars No. 10 standards, $4.00 factory points. 

Factories For Sale—There are a number of can- 
ning factory plants which can be bought here in the 
Ozarks at very reasonable prices. A good many can- 
ning factories stood idle the past season, and there are 
indications that the number of these idle factories will 
be increased next year. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Relations Between Canners and Distributors Now Better Than For Many Years Past— 
Woolworth Still Selling Groceries—New York Retailers Wrathy Over Marketing 
of Jobbers’ Brands in 5 and 10—Resale Price Maintence Legislation Ap- 
proved in Part by Specialty Manufacturers—Davey Liquidation 
Progressing—News of Chain Store Activities. 


of the canners approaches wholesale grocers find 

themselves without a real “issue” to present to 
the packers, for the first time in many moons. This 
state of affairs is a pleasant one, both for the canners 
and for their distributors, and discloses that the indus- 
try, through frank “round table” discussion of its prob- 
lems, has taken long strides toward the goal of mutual 
understanding. 

For many years the annual convention of the can- 
ners was a battleground for the conference committees 
representing the jobbers and the packers. Annually, 
either the jobbers or the packers had some fault to find 
with canned foods contracts, and the battle went mer- 
rily on. At present it appears that harmony reigns in 
both divisions of the industry. 

Jobbers are satisfied with their canned foods con- 
tracts, provided the canners live up to them. Canners, 
on the other hand, find little cause for complaint re- 
garding contract forms, provided the jobbers live up to 
them. Ways and means of making both factors “live 
up to” their contractural obligations have been devised 
and placed in operation, and the contract issue seems 
out of the way for the time being. 

It is expected that there will be some few minor 
problems for discussion between canners and jobbers 
this season, although most of these discussions will be 
of the “lobby conference” type. Some packers, no 
doubt, will come in for a little talk on the whys and 
wherefores of their short deliveries. Others will be 
chided for alleged preference toward the chain stores. 
Jobbers, in turn, are due for some “‘razzing” from their 
canner friends for their failure to heed friendly advice 
early in the season, when the subject of future business 
was up and the distributors failed to follow out some 
of the advice to “buy” advanced by their regular pack- 
ers. On the whole, however, the outlook is for a har- 
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monious convention, with nothing aside from routine 
matters, such as label allowances, packing cases, etc., 
for official discussions. 


Woolworth as a Grocer—The recent featuring of 
canned foods and other grocery products in the New 
York stores of the Woolworth 5 and 10 cent store 


chain, while described by officers of the company as an 
“experiment,” has left considerable trouble for several 
wholesale grocers in its wake. This sale, first reported 
in these columns several weeks ago, featured the house 
brands of several of the leading jobbing concerns, and 
as a result the salesmen for the wholesale grocery con- 
cerns involved have been hearing “plenty” from their 
retail customers. In some instances retail grocers, 
after inspecting the offerings of the 5 and 10 cent 
stores, were all for eliminating forthwith the brands 
featured from their own stocks. Not only were the 
goods sold at the 5 and 10 cent stores at prices consid- 
erably under those at which the individual retailers 
could hope to sell them, but in some cases the retail 
price of products was under that quoted retailers by 
jobbers. In addition to this complaint, the retailers 
appeared most wrathy over the cheapening of the 
brands through their sale in a 5 and 10 cent store. Re- 
tailers who have spent considerable time and energy 
in building up a business on some favored jobber’s 
private line, stressing the “quality” feature of the line, 
would naturally find themselves at a loss when the cus- 
tomer commented over having seen the same brand in a 
5 and 10 cent store. Regardless of the fact that the 
articles seen might be purchased at or near the same 
levels from the retail grocer, the idea of a certain 
brand being a 10-cent seller seems to persist in the 
minds of consumers. Since the canned foods sale by 
the 5 and 10 chains, a number of the items featured at 
the time have disappeared from the counters of the 
5 and 10 cent stores, but they are still stocking a suf- 
ficient variety of the private labels of a few wholesale 
grocers to cause many retailers considerable trouble, 
and the consensus of opinion seems to be that the job- 
bers have much to lose, and little to gain, by pushing 
the sale of their products through the new outlet. 


Resale Price Maintenance—Manufacturers of gro- 
cery specialty products are showing concern over the 
investigation launched by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion into the question of resale price maintenance to 
determine its economic merit and to recommend legis- 
lation by Congress upon the subject. Several years ago 
food products manufacturers, in most cases, were 
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strongly in favor of such a law. During recent years, 
however, sentiment has changed somewhat, dictated by 
changes in distributive conditions. The recent con- 
vention of the American Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association, in a resolution on the subject, said: 
“Whereas the Federal Trade Commission has ordered 
a searching inquiry into the resale price maintenance 
practice to determine its economic merit, and what leg- 
islation, if any, Congress should enact upon it, be it re- 
solved, that it is the sense of this Association (a) that 
a manufacturer should have the right to suggest a re- 
sale price for his product, if he cares to do so, and pre- 
vent dealers from reselling it at a price which he be- 
lieves to be unfair, detrimental and uneconomical; (b) 
that this Association is opposed to any Federal law 
empowering the Government to review and revise the 
resale price as fixed by a manufacturer. “Many dis- 
tributing interests which have suffered losses through 
the price-cutting activities of certain types of competi- 
tors are strongly in favor of legislation legalizing re- 
sale price maintenance. Many manufacturers endeav- 
oring to maintain a definite and sound selling policy 
protecting their legitimate distributors, are likewise in 
favor of such legislation. Other manufacturers, who 
can see nothing but “volume,” are opposed to legisla- 
tion dealing with the maintenance of resale prices. 
Present indications do not favor passage of any bill 
legalizing resale price maintenance, although the Trade 
Commission’s investigation, which is expected to take 
about a year for completion, may dig up new facts 
which might possibly swing sentiment more strongly 
towards the passage of such a measure. 


Davey Liquidation Progressing—According to 
current reports in the trade, liquidation of the business 
of Andrew Davey, Inc., prominent New York chain 
store organization, has been practically completed. 
Stores of the chain have been sold to the Schaffer 
Stores Company, of Schenectady ; Davey Bros., Bridge- 
port; Jones Bros. Co. Tea Company, Daniel Reeves, 
and to a number of individual buyers. In some cases 
stores of the chain were sold to individual store mana- 
gers formerly employed by the chain. Andrew Davey, 
president of the chain, recently placed the affairs of 
the company in the hands of a creditors’ committee, 
when it became apparent to him that things were not 
going well. A report from the creditors’ committee 
says in part: “The committee’s survey showed conclu- 
sively that the cash requirements and commitments for 
the next thirty days far exceed the anticipated cash in- 
come from regular sales. In order to keep all stores 
sufficiently stocked, it will be necessary to make pur- 
chases on regular terms. The creditor-directors 
pledged themselves to supply such merchandise as 
needed from their houses on regular terms, and ear- 
nestly request all creditors to do likewise. It goes with- 
out saying that these stores cannot be sold as going 
concerns unless they are kept open and properly stock- 
ed. Unless creditors co-operate in the extension of 
rew credit, it is very doubtful if the present liquidation 
plan can be carried out satisfactorily. Orderly lequida- 
tion as planned by the directors will unquestionably 
yield far greater returns than if sold otherwise. A 
statement of the firm’s condition as of July 31 last 
shows total assets of $705,204.56 and total liabilities of 
$706,204.56. 


Bird Finances Mergers—The Bird Grocery Stores, 
Incorporated, have just sold through New York bank- 
ers an issue of $1,350,000 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
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ferred stock. Of the total, $1,000,000 is to be utilized 
to finance the cost of new acquisitions. Arthur E. Bird, 
president of the stores, in a summary of the history of 
the business, says: “Bird Grocery Stores, Inc., a Dela- 
ware corporation, which owns and operates the busi- 
ness of the Piggly Wiggly store chain in Kansas City, 
Mo., and vicinity, has acquired the assets and business 
of the following Piggly Wiggly store chains: Piggly 
Wiggly Nebraska Company, of Lincoln, and the Fort 
Worth, Little Rock and Omaha units of Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc. The Fort Worth unit was acquired by a 
wholly owned subsidiary. The five systems so united 
comprise 157 grocery stores, of which 135 include meat 
markets, 5 warehouses and 1 bakery. The buying pow- 
er resulting from the merger of these units will enable 
our stores to obtain merchandise under conditions that 
provide larger margins of profit than otherwise would 
be possible. The territory which the combined system 
covers is particularly favorable for chain store opera- 
tions of this type, and it is anticipated that our organ- 
ization, considering the benefits which will accrue 
through the consolidation, will show material progress. 
The management of Bird Grocery Stores, Inc., will be 
directed by me and my associates, all of us having been 
engaged for some years in the management of various 
Piggly Wiggly store units. 

Piggly Wiggly Selling Stores—The Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation is reported to be negotiating for the sale 
of the larger part of its remaining stores. The policy 
of the company now is to dispose of all of its stores 
except one or two concentrated units. The corporation 
has owned and operated 550 stores, of which 400 have 
already been sold. The company collects a royalty of 
one-half of 1 per cent on all sales of Piggly Wiggly 
stores. 

Chains Indulge in Bread War——Toledo dis- 
patches disclose that the Kroger Grocery and Bakery 
Company, a leading Midwestern chain, has entered a 
local bread war with the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, both selling at 5 cents the pound loaf. This 
is the lowest price in ten years, and is declared by in- 
dependent bakers to be less than cost. The Kroger 
Company will sell in more than 500 stores in North- 
western Ohio at the new low price, and the A. & P. in 
340 stores. 


National Tea in Merger—George Rasmusson, pres- 
ident of the National Tea Company, of Illinois, an- 
nounces that his company will merge with the National 
Tea Company, of Wisconsin. The business of the Na- 
tional Tea Company of Wisconsin includes 44 Piggly 
Wiggly stores just taken over. Some idea of the pend- 
ing linking of the Wisconsin National Tea stores with 
the national group was obtained when F. H. Massman, 
vice-president of the National Tea Company of Chi- 
cago, and Walter Matthieson, president of the National 
Tea Company of Milwaukee, announced that they had 
purchased the Piggly Wiggly chain stores in Milwau- 
kee, Racine and Beloit. It was announced at that time 
that a rapid development campaign would take place, 
with stores to be opened in other Wisconsin cities. 
The Piggly Wiggly stores will be operated under their 
own name. The National Tea Company of Wisconsin, 
prior to the Piggly Wiggly purchase, had 135 stores in 
operation in the state, with an extensive expansion 
program in progress. The only chain of grocery stores 
now left in Milwaukee to compete with the National 
Tea-Piggly Wiggly combination is the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific system, which operates more stores throughout 
Wisconsin than either of the other two chains. 
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LUNCH TIME! 


The whistle blows for noon! 
f The wheels of industry are 
stopped!  Craftsman’s 
“tools are forgotten for the 
Junch box! Everywhere are little groups 
of men eating their lunch. 


And their dessert is an eight-ounce can 
of tasty fruit, a fitting dessert to set 
before His Royal Highness, the Ameri- 
ean Laboring Man. 


A-B machinery is back of the scenes 
making this popular dessert possible. 
In the far west A-B Cookers are turning 
out hundreds of thousands of eight-ounce 
cans—seventy-two thousand cans every 
working day. A-B is helping at lunch 
time. 


There’s an A-B machine especially built 
and adapted to suit your needs and re- 
quirements. 


There’s an A-B Cookerlogue (a canning 
factory movie) ready to be shown to you 
in your office. | We will show you how 
A-B does the unusual. A request will 
bring the movie. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dfilon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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OMITE AWHIE. | 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. | 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution ( 
All are welcome. 


THAT’S PLENTY 
Cheney—Did anyone remark on the way you han- 
dled your new car? 
Jackson—One man did, but he didn’t say much. 
Cheney—What did he say? 
Jackson—Twenty dollars and costs. 


FRESH THING 
Doctor—What you need, my dear young lady, is a 
little sun and air. 
Patient—Why, doctor, how dare you! Why, I’m 
not even married yet! 


A LITTLE PEP 

For hours they had been together on her front 
porch. The moon cast its tender gleam down on the 
young and handsome couple who sat strangely far 
apart. He sighed. She sighed. Finally: 

“T wish I had money, dear,” he said. ‘“I’d travel.” 

Impulsively, she slipped her hand into his; then, 
rising swiftly, she sped into the house. 

; a he looked at his hand. In his palm lay a 

nickel. 


WELL SCHOOLED 
Is May a good girl? 
Yes, indeed. After the wedding she forgot she 
_ = and slapped her husband when he tried to 
iss her. 


YOU’ VE SEEN ’EM 
Traveler—Who’s the close-mouthed individual over 
in the corner? He hasn’t spoken for ten minutes. 
Village Wit—‘“Hy Blackmore. He ain’t close- 
mouthed. He’s jest waitin’ till Pete comes back with 
the spittoon. 


OPPORTUNITY GRASPED 
“What's a grapefruit?” 
“It’s a lemon that’s been given a chance and took 
advantage of it ”—Witt. 


MAY HAVE KNOWN HIM 

“Bill,” the poet gasped to his friend, “I wrote a 
poem about my little boy and began the first verse with 
these words: 

“ “My son, my pigmy counterpart.’ ” 

“Yes, yes?” 

The poet drew a newspaper from his pocket. 

“Read!” he blazed. “See what that compositor did 
to my opening line.” 

The friend read aloud: “My son, my pig, my coun- 
terpart.” 


7 DOES A GOOD JOB 

Edison, with all his inventions, was a piker com- 
pared to the ambitious young photographer who adver- 
tised: “Your baby. if you have one, can be enlarged, 
tinted and framed for $8.79.”—Hardware Age. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., ;— Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean’ and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman ‘Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., "Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Bultimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
yee’ H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, | 


BROKERS. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 

Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, “N York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS' MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. 8S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can "Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San mae, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ch icago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 


ERY, Frult. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Sinclair Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery 

Cleaning Machines, Can. - Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Cameron Can Mchy. “hy Chicago, Tl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., — Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp "Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. in Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman. Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. peed Reg. Devices. 


See Com 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
String Bean. See String 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Balt: timore. 
Can. Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and En a 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. ses 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San , Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J me 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ile 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co. .» New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. a 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, s 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnatt, oO. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ M 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Su 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. an 


See Bottlera’ 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

rague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Steam. See Power Plant uip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Conv. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea aes. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


0. 
TJacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. . 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins = 
-Sells Corp., cago. 
wines. Hnameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Erm o., New Yor 
Pea H. ee Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
t Litho. Co., Detroit, Mic 

a Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

. J. Kittredge 0., cago. 
oe Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. a 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


tt Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
— Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Htc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Binclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Pei. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
®srlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Spracue-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Pesach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co.; Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. Sea Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 

nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open po | Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
ggg Pane Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
— Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
EB. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. ee Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply. House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Eve here. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers' Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine.Co., Salem, N. J. 

nsen Cang. Mc rp., Cedar’ Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Ae 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. : 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N.- J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


icago. 


See Speed 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 Ibs. 


Will receive cans up to 74% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3. 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


= WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, ae BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FRUITS, SEAFOODS MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 


—) 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Continental’s 


“Now from Coast to Coast” 
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